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PEEFACE. 



This little book, being intended for the tourist, pro- 
fesses only to direct attention to the more important 
objects. Of many hundreds of churches a few only are 
described. Of perhaps a score of eminent inhabitants 
in a street or district, only those of the greatest fame 
are mentioned. For further particulars, the reader is 
referred to the exhaustive work of Cunningham; the 
' Memorials of London/ by Riley ; 1 Old and New 
London/ by Thornbury and Walford; and the older 
works of Stowe, Strype, Maitland, and Pennant. 

In the following pages I have made no attempt what- 
ever to give a complete account of London. Everything 
here described may be easily seen by a tourist who has 
a week to spend. 

I have the misfortune to differ as to the early history 
of London from many of the authorities most in vogue. 
In a volume like this it would be absurd to enter upon 
any controversies, but the origin and early growth of 
the city are involved in all the more obscurity because 
of the tables with which mediaeval chroniclers concealed 
their ignorance. Unfortunately, with a single brilliant 
exception, no later historian, before our own day, made 
any attempt to clear away these legends, or to arrive, 
either by topographical observation or by the examina- 
tion of original documents, at any just and well-founded 
conclusion. The exception of Stowe, who lived and died 
in the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seven- 
teenth centuries, is the more remarkable, because, 
although his investigations have been copied by hun- 
dreds—we may perhaps say thousands — of more recent 
writers, only one has been at the pains to do that which 
gives Stowe's history its peculiar value. He worked 
according to the imperfect light of his own day at 
those municipal charters and volumes to which he could 
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obtain access. In the result, his book has proved a 
mine of information, in which, nntil the time of Mr. 
Riley, compilers were content to work. But Mr. Riley 
published for the first time the documente from which 
Stowe's information was chiefly derived. 

In addition to these sources, Stowe had the old city as 
it was before the fire. Of this old city we should know 
little indeed were it not for the account of its streets, 
lanes, houses, and churches as they appeared to his 
eyes. Much, however, as Stowe had read of MS. 
evidence, and careful as his personal observations are, 
those parts of his book which relate to the condition of 
London under the Romans and the East Saxons are 
absolutely untrustworthy. Of ' the Roman time, too, we 
know more than he did, partly because of the extensive 
series of diggings that have taken place within the city 
during the last few years, and partly also because our 
knowledge of the Roman world in general is so much 
more extensive, accurate, and minute than it was in his 
day. The publication of six noble volumes of early 
charters by Mr. Kemble enables us to piece together 
some notices of London after the Saxon Conquest. 

In the following sketch, therefore. I have endeavoured 
to place the facts on a firm foundation, or rather to 
select only those facts for which a firm foundation can 
be laid. I do not trouble the reader with my authori- 
ties. Kemble and Riley only among the moderns can, 
I regret to say, be trusted. Stowe I have used as not 
abusing him. Of course in the later history— that of 
the times of the Stuarts and the house of Hanover— the 
authorities are innumerable and ready to hand. Some 
of the conclusions to which I have been forced may 
perhaps appear startling to readers who have believed 
in Lud and Belin and Troy-Novant ; but I venture to 
think that future investigators, working upon the lines 
set to us by the archaeologists who in recent years have 
revolutionised the study of English history, will arrive 
at many conclusions more unexpected and more im- 
portant. 

I have to acknowledge the great assistance I have 
received from Miss Ellis in the compilation of this little 
book, an assistance the more necessary owing to my 
absence from England during the process of printing. 
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It will save trouble to remember that the principal 
streets run either parallel to the river, or at right angles, 
that is, west and east, or south and north. 

Oxford Street and its continuation through the 
City commences in the west at Notting Hill, passing the 
Marble Arch, Regent Circus North, and St. Giles's, then 
becomes Holbom as far as Newgate, then Newgate 
Street, Cheapside, Cornhill, Leadenhall Street, Aldgate, 
Whitechapel, and Mile End. 

Piccadilly is mainly parallel with Oxford Street. 
The line begins at Hammersmith, passes through Ken- 
sington, along the Park to Knightsbridge, becomes 
Piccadilly at Hyde Park Corner, passes Regent Circus 
South, and becomes successively Coventry Street, Leices- 
ter Square, Cranbourne Street, Long Acre, and Great 
Queen Street, ending at last in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

The Strand may be said to commence in Abingdon 
Street, near the Houses of Parliament; passing through 
Old and New Palace Yards, it becomes Parliament Street, 
and passing Charing Cross, takes a turn eastward and 
becomes the Strand, Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, Cannon Street, Eastcheap, Tower 
Street, and ends on Tower Hill. 

At right angles to these great thoroughfares the chief 
streets are — 

Park Lane, the line of which commences in Victoria 
Street, Westminster, and passing through Grosvenor 
Gardens and Grosvenor Place crosses Piccadilly and 
becomes Park, f ormerly Tyburn, Lane ; crosses Oxford 
Street at the Marble Arch and becomes Edgware Road. 

The line of Bond Street commences as St. James's 
Street at St. James's Palace, crosses Piccadilly, as Old 
Bond Street, becomes New at Clifford Street, crosses 
Oxford Street and becomes Vere Street, bends a little to 
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the right "and becomes Wimpole Street, which ends in 
Devonshire Place, St. Marylebone Road, near the Re- 
gent's Park. 

Regent Street begins in Waterloo Place, crosses 
Piccadilly and Oxford Street, and becomes Portland 
Place ; bending to the right at Park Crescent it joins 
Albany Street, and ceases near the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent's Park. 

The line of Tottenham: Court Road begins in Trafal- 
gar Sqnare and passes through St. Martin's Lane, Seven 
Dials, High Street St. Giles's, and crossing Oxford Street 
becomes Tottenham Court Road ; crossing Euston Road 
it becomes Hampstead Road and ascends Haverstock 
Hill. 

Farringdon Street begins as Blackf riars Road and 
crosses Blackfriars Bridge ; then, becoming Farringdon 
Road and King's Cross Road, it ends at King's Cross. 

The line of Bishopsgate Street, commencing at 
Camberwell Green, becomes successively Walworth R*>ad, 
Newington Causeway, Blackman Street, Borough High 
Street, and Wellington Street; then crosses London 
Bridge, and passing through part of King William 
Street, enters Gracechurch Street, and becomes Bishops- 
gate Street on crossing Comhill Bishopsgate Street 
Without becomes Norton Folgate, Shoreditch, Kings- 
land Road, Stoke Newington, Stamford Hill, and Tot- 
tenham* 
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ROUTES. 

[The following Routes are intended for those travellers who 
wish to obtain what may be called a bird's-eye view of London 
in the shortest possible time. I recommend the top of an omnibus 
beyond all other methods of seeing the town. Where tramways 
can be used, they are preferable. These Routes are, therefore, 
constructed with special reference to this way of travelling. 

The reader will find fuller descriptions of objects mentioned 
on the pages referred to by the numbers in parentheses. Objects 
of minor interest are indicated from time to time.] 

1. shepherd's bush to aldgate, by bayswater road, 
hyde park, oxford street, holborn, newgate 
street, cheapside, cornhill, and leadenhall 

STREET. 

Immediately after leaving Shepherd's Bush, the road 
begins to ascend Notting Hill, the northern district of 
the parish of Kensington, so called from an ancient manor 
of Nutting Barns. St. John's Church, which lies about a 
quarter of a mile to the left, and is visible at Ladbroke 
Road, was the incumbency for a few brief months of the 
lamented Craufurd Tait, only son of the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. On the opposite side, the houses 
called Holland Park Gardens were recently built on a 
portion of the park of Holland House (53). From this 
point a pretty walk, Lord Holland's Lane, leads to High 
Street, Kensington. The road now ascends to the summit 
of the hill, 93 feet above the surface of the Thames. On 
the E. the hill rises to 121 feet, the tall chimney marking 

B 
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2 TOUBIST'S GUIDE THROUGH LONDON. 

the reservoir of the Grand Junction Waterworks, which 
unfortunately for the inhabitants of this favourite 
suburb are constantly reported by the officers of health 
as supplying the most impure water in London. Beyond 
is a small district locally known as the "Dukeries"; 
among the villas of which it is composed one, Holly 
Lodge, is remarkable as the place of Lord Macaulay's 
death, 1859. The road at Orme Square (called after the 
builder) begins to descend. On the E. are Kensington 
Palace Gardens, a fine row of stucco villas built on the 
site of the gardens of Kensington Palace. Portions of 
the old red brick wall built by Wren are visible here 
and there, and pretty views of the buildings of the Palace 
may be obtained between the houses. At the Broad 
Walk, observe red brick house of J. E. Millais R.A.,which 
appears to face the S. end. At Lancaster Grate is another 
fine avenue, in which observe obelisk to the memory 
of Speke, the African traveller, d. 1865 ; the avenue has 
recently been diverted to the Albert Memorial (71). 
Opposite Gloucester Terrace are the ornamental fountains 
and St. Agnes' Well. Observe summer-house or alcove, 
probably designed by Wren. At this point the ancient 
streams of the Bayswater and the Kilbourn enter the 
gardens underground. The ornamental water continues 
under a bridge and forms the Serpentine in Hyde Park 
(70). The view from the bridge is very pretty. Observe 
1. chapel of burial-ground, belonging to St. George's, 
Hanover Square, built 1764. In the gravey ard behind, 
near the W. wall, see gravestone of Laurence Sterne, 
author of ' The Sentimental Journey,' who d. 1768 at 
No. 41 Old Bond Street. In the reserved portion of the 
ground is the monument of a lady whose body was 
cremated in accordance with her will, 1808. The chapel 
formerly contained the remains of Sir Thomas Picton, 
killed at Waterloo 1815, removed 1859 to St. Paul's 
Cathedral; observe tablet erected 1839 to Mrs. Jane 
Molony, " cousin to the Right Honourable Edmond Burke, 
commonly called the Sublime .... she was hot, passion- 
ate, and tender .... and a superb drawer in water- 
colours, which was much admired in the Exhibition 
.... regretted by all who knew her, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven." There is a gradual ascent to the 
Marble Arch (71). Observe iron tablet in park railing 
marking the site of Tyburn turnpike, removed 1829. 
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The gallows were erected for each execution across the 
Edgware Road during the later years before their final 
removal to Newgate, 1 783. Edgware Road 1. is on the 
site of the ancient Watling Street, which ran probably 
in pre-Roman times from Dover to Chester. On the 
building of London Bridge it was diverted at the Marble 
Arch, along what is now Oxford Street. 

We now enter the parish of St. Mary-le-Bone (see 
Hyde Park, p. 70). Passing r. Tyburn Lane, now Park 
Lane, observe Camelf ord House, the residence after their 
marriage of Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold. 
L., Portman Street and Orchard Street lead to Port man 
Square, and a district named after the family and country 
estates of Lord Portman (57). Duke Street leads r. to 
Grosvenor Square (17) and 1. to Manchester Square. In 
the latter is Hertford House, the residence of Sir Richard 
Wallace. The gallery is worth seeing, but a special 
application by letter is necessary. At James Street the 
Mary Bourne (the original Tyburn) crosses underground. 
The bridge here is frequently mentioned in old records 
(57). Stratford Place, with some land adjoining on both 
sides, belongs to the Corporation of London, who had 
here five conduits for the supply of the city. The Con- 
duit Field gives its name to Conduit Street. 

Passing Bond Street (72), r., observe Hanover Square 
and Gate, built 1714, and called after the new dynasty. 
The church, St. George's, so well known for fashionable 
marriages, is across the square. The portico, designed 
by John James, 1724, is handsome. Opposite Hanover 
Gate 1. is Holies Street. In No. 24, Lord Byron was 
born, 1788. Cavendish Square, to which it leads, and 
the streets and squares adjoining, are called after the 
family and titles of Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, and of his descendants, the Holleses and 
Cavendishes, Dukes of Newcastle and of Portland. The 
Earl, who is reckoned the first "Prime Minister" of 
England (d. 1724), gave his name to Oxford Street, which 
then extended only as far as Stratford Place. 

We pass Regent Street (12), and observe on 1. spire of 
All Saints, Margaret Street (38) ; on the r. is Wardour 
Street, celebrated for curiosity shops ; it leads almost in 
a straight line to Trafalgar Square. About halfway is 
St. Anne's, Soho (39). Continuing E. along Oxford 
Street, past the Soho Bazaar r. and Soho Street, leading 
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4 TOURIST'S GUIDE THROUGH LONDON. 

to Soho Square, observe in the square some handsome 
old houses. Here Monmouth lived in a house on the S. 
side. " Soho " was his watch- word at Sedgemoor. Here 
lived Bishop Burnet; at the corner of Greek Street 
Alderman Beckford, now the House of Charity, and in 
No. 30 Sir J. Banks. 

A little farther on we reach Tottenham Court Road. 
Here formerly stood St. Giles's Pound (51). R. is High 
Street, St. Giles's. The route to the city formerly turned 
aside here, and through Broad Street into Holborn. New 
Oxford Street, as it was long called, was made through the 
" Rookeries," 1847, and is more direct. At Bloomsbury 
Street are three churches in a row : the first is Bedford 
Chapel, the second is a Baptist Chapel, the third, the 
French Protestant Church, formerly m the Savoy. On 
the L Charlotte Street leads to Bedford Square and Gower 
Street. In the latter are the magnificent buildings of 
University College (94), founded in 1828 ; in the hall are 
many reliefs, statues, and models by John Flaxman, R.A. 
At Museum Street 1. is the British Museum (26), and 
St. George's, Bloomsbury. R. the street leads to Drury 
Lane, which continues to the Strand. A few yards 
farther we reach Holborn. Observe L Red Lion Street. 
Red Lion Square was the paddock of the Red Lion Inn, 
where the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, 
after their exhumation at Westminster, were deposited 
the night before they were taken to Tyburn. R. is the 
Inns of Court Hotel, on the site of the old Blue Boar, 
where Cromwell is said to have found a compromising 
letter of Charles I. concealed in a saddle-bag. 

On the 1., a little farther on, is Gray's Inn, a series of 
old-fashioned courts and squares, with a very pretty 
garden. Gray's Inn Road contains some curious old 
houses. Here Hampden and Pym lived. A little farther 
is Holborn Bars, where the city precinct is entered (50). 
Observe r. Chancery Lane. Observe 1. Hatton Garden, 
so called from Sir Christopher Hatton, temp. Elizabeth, 
who had the lease of Ely Place, the palace of the Bishops 
of Ely, mentioned in Shakspere's Richard III. Here 
died John of Gaunt, 1399. The chapel, now belonging 
to the Roman Catholics, has been recently restored, and 
is always open. 

On the r. is Barnard's Inn, entered from Holborn by 
a small door. It is one of the most quaint and charming 
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bits of old London now left, and should certainly be 
visited if time permits. 

Holborn Hill has been bridged by the viaduct, opened 
in 1869. Below still flows underground the Hole-bourne, 
which here becomes the Fleet. It was a tidal estuary 
this far, as late as the end of the fourteenth century. A 
bridge was certainly here in Roman times, as Newgate 
was the chief western entrance of the Roman citv (40). 
In a house at the foot of Snow Hill, almost immediately 
under the eastern piers of the viaduct, d. John Bunyan, 
1688. 

St. Sepulchre's Church was not wholly destroyed in 
the great fire, but the Gothic tower, which was ancient, 
has been so ruthlessly "restored" as to have lost its 
interest. Here the bell tolls for executions at Newgate 
close by. On the L Giltspur Street leads to Smithfield. 
The names recall the tournaments held here in the 
Middle Ages. For St. Bartholomew's, see (35). Newgate 
Street lies almost along the Roman Watling Street, but 
was probably diverted by the precincts of St. Paul's (79), 
which are on the r. On the 1. was the Grey Friars, 
church and house, now Christ's Hospital, the Bluecoat 
School. In the church were buried four queens, Mar- 
garet of France, the second wife of Edward I. ; her niece, 
the wicked Isabella, the wife of Edward II. ; her daughter, 
Joan of the Tower, Queen of Scotland; and Isabella 
Fitzwarren, in her own right Queen of Man. Near them 
lies the body of Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, " to 
whom belongs the unenviable distinction of having been 
the first person hanged at Tyburn," 1330. On the r. 
Warwick Lane marks the site of the town residence of 
the Beauchamps and Nevils, Earls of Warwick. Here 
stood the College of Physicians. At Panyer Alley r. 
*ee well-known monument marking the highest ground 
in the city, now said to be mistaken. L. is the General 
Post-office (74). 

We now enter Cheapside (34). Observe view of St. 
Paul's from Peel's statue. At King's Street 1. is Guild- 
hall, partly rebuilt after the great fire, but originally 
dating from 1431. The great hall is 153 feet long, see 
ancient Gothic crypt. The library, built 1872, and a 
museum below, containing Roman and other antiquities, 
are well worth a visit. 
At the Mansion House, which is the residence of 
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the Lord Mayor, see St. Stephen's, Wallbrook, r. (40). 
Opposite, L, is the Bank of England, an irregular pile 
of low buildings, occupying the area of a whole parish, 
St. Bartholomew's, the churchyard of which is one of 
the courts. The printing and weighing offices and the 
cellars with their gold and silver stores, can only be 
seen by a special order from the governor or his deputy. 

The Royal Exchange was built 1844, partly on site of 
the first Exchange of 1570, founded by Sir Thomas 
Gresham (76). Opposite, No. 1 5 Comhill, is said to be the 
oldest shop in London. St. Michael's, Comhill, is one 
of Wren's Gothic churches, much altered in a recent 
" restoration." A little farther is St. Peter's, said, with- 
out authority, to be the first church founded in London. 
This tradition arose partly from the dedication of the 
church, and partly because it belonged to the bishop. 
At 65, opposite, Thackeray wrote his first * Roundabout 
Paper.' In Bishopsgate Street 1. is Crosby Hall (46). 
In Leadenhall Street, observe r. Leadenhall Market, the 
headquarters of dog and poultry fanciers. A little 
farther on r. is New Zealand Chambers, by Norman 
Shaw, on site of old East India House. L., observe 
churches of St. Andrew Undershaft, see monument of 
Stowe, d. 1605 (35), and St. Catherine Cree (35). 

At the comer of Fenchurch Street stood Aldgate 
Pump, so celebrated by Thackeray. Aldgate, notwith^ 
standing its name, was probably one of the newer gates, 
having been first opened in the 12th century. 

2. HAMMERSMITH TO THE TOWER, BY KENSINGTON, KNIGHTS- 
BRIDGE, PICCADILLY, CHARING CROSS, STRAND, AND 
CANNON STREET. 

Hammersmith (see 1 Round About London,' p. 58), is 
two miles west of Kensington, the High Street of which 
is reached on crossing the railway bridge at Addison 
Road. L., bounded by Holland Park wall, is Melbury 
Road, containing red brick houses, Queen Anne style, 
chiefly detached, several built by present Royal Acade- 
micians for their own residence. Observe on L Holland 
House, built 1607, by Thorpe. The widow of Robert, 
Earl of Holland and Warwick, m. Joseph Addison, who 
d. here, 1719. The house is not shown. Observe Watt's 
seated statue of the third Lord Holland, d. 1840, close 
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to park railings. In High Street r. is the Roman 
Catholic Pro-Cathedral. John Leech d. 1864 at No. 6, 
The Terrace, r., opposite Campden Hill Road (for St. 
Mary Abbot's, Kensington, &c, see 55). At Young 
Street, r., No. 16, Thackeray lived for many years, it 
leads to Kensington Square, in which are some pic- 
turesque houses of the Wren period. A little farther 
on, passing on L the gateway of Kensington Palace, 
observe r. Kensington House, the ambitious mansion 
built by a London merchant, who, however, could not 
afford to live in it. Hence to Knightsbridge, Ken- 
sington Gardens and Hyde Park are on the 1. On 
the r., just beyond the Albert Hall, was Gore House, 
now pulled down, the residence successively of Lady 
Blessington and the Hon. Emily Eden. Lowther Lodge 
was designed by Norman Shaw, R. A. At Prince's Gate 
is Alford House, designed by Sir D. Wyatt. Passing 
Knightsbridge Barracks on 1. we reach Albert Gate. 
The name of Knightsbridge is derived from the manor 
of Neyt, which belonged to the Abbot of "Westminster. 
R., Sloane Street leads direct to Chelsea. On the E. 
side of the gate is the official residence of the French 
Ambassador. A little farther on is St. George's 
Hospital, r., and Hyde Park Comer, 1. (70). The first 
house in Piccadilly 1. is Apsley House (Duke of 
Wellington), the second is Baron Rothschild's. At 
Hamilton Place 1. is the fountain (by Thomycroft) 
given by the late Mrs. Mangini Brown, over whose 
inheritance there has been so much litigation. The 
comer house W. of Park Lane, is the residence of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. At Brick Street; 
formerly Engine Street, the St. Mary Bourne enters 
Green Park, r. The " engine" was probably a mill- 
wheel. Half Moon Street and Clarges Street lead to 
Mayfair. At Cambridge House, 1., now a club, Lord 
Pahnerston lived during his premiership. At comer of 
Stratton Street 1. is the residence of Lady Burdett- 
Coutts. Devonshire House is behind a wall. From the 
White Horse 1. most of the country coaches start in 
summer. The second house 1. in Albemarle Street is 
John Murray's. Farther up, on the opposite side of the 
street, is the Royal Institution (77), of which Faraday 
was long the secretary. 
The Burlington Arcade, 1., a row of shops built 1815, 
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leads to Burlington Gardens, in which are the head- 
quarters of the London University. Close to the Arcade 
is Burlington House, where the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibitions are held (75). 

Bond Street L leads to Oxford Street. At No. 41 d. 
Laurence Sterne, 1768. Sir Walter Scott lived at Long's 
Hotel, 1815. At No. 141 lived Lord Nelson, 1797. 

St. James's Street r. leads to St. James's Palace (68). 
Some of the best club houses are in this street, such as 
Brooks's and Boodle's, and White's. At S. corner of 
Little St. James's Street d. Edward Gibbon, 1794. In 
King Street L are Messrs. Christie's auction rooms. 
Visitors will see on view days better exhibitions of 
pictures here than anywhere else in London. The great 
sales take place on Saturdays during the season. Open 
to the public. This street leads to St. James's Square. 
George III. was born in Norfolk House, No. 21, 1738. 
The next house, with arched windows, is the Bishop of 
London's. The corner house of Charles Street is Lord 
Derby's. The statue in the centre by Bacon represents 
William III. 

Returning to Piccadilly, E. of Burlington House, is 
the Albany, a set of chambers, built on the site of the 
residence of the Duke of York and Albany, the son of 
George III. In the last house 1., at the top story 
looking upon Savile Row, lived Lord Macaulay. George 
Canning lived at a5— the main building. Opposite the 
Albany is St. James's Church, built by Wren, 1684, at 
the expense of Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Alban — 
whence Jermyn Street, in which is the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology (62). St. James's Hall (78) is on the 1., 
nearly opposite the church, and the St. James's Res- 
taurant, wnich is very handsomely decorated. The Hall 
was designed by Owen Jones, and is 139 feet long and 
60 feet high. A little farther on we cross Regent's 
Circus, passing r. the Haymarket, in which are two 
theatres. The market for hay was not removed till 
1830. Coventry Street commences at the corner, and 
leads to Leicester Square. Sir Joshua Reynolds lived, 
and died in 1792, in No. 47, W. side, now Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson's auction rooms. At the S. side, 
corner of St. Martin's Street, 1., lived Sir Isaac Newton ; 
his observatory existed on the roof till recently, when it 
was sold and removed to America. The centre of the 
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square, having fallen into a state of neglect, was laid 
out as a garden by Mr. Grant, who erected a statue of 
Shakspere and four busts of eminent inhabitants, 
Reynolds, Hunter, Hogarth, and Newton. At the S.E. 
corner we enter Green Street, which is very narrow, but 
now being widened, and emerging into Trafalgar Square 
(13) at the foot of St. Martin's Lane. L. pass the fine 
portico of St. Mai-tin's-in-the-fields (designed by Gibbs, 
1726). Here are buried Nell Gwynn, d. 1687, and James 
Smith, one of the authors of ' Rejected Addresses/ d. 
1839. Turning 1. through Duncannon Street, we reach 
the Strand at Charing Cross Station. Observe the 
Eleanor Cross, a conjectural restoration of one which 
formerly stood where the statue of Charles I. is now. 
No. 1 Strand, is said to have been the first house num- 
bered in London, it has recently been removed. 

Villiers Street, Buckingham Street, George Street, 
and Duke Street, mark the site of Buckingham 
House. At the foot of Buckingham Street is the 
fine water-gate erected by Nicholas Stone for the 
second Duke, 1675. Close to it, on W. side, Samuel 
Pepys lived, 1684. On the embankment, which covers 
what was not long ago open river, is now a fine public 
garden (81). 

Returning to the Strand, we pass the Adelphi, built 
on arches, and consisting of several streets named after 
the brothers Adam. L. is Southampton Street, leading 
to Covent Garden {see below). In the centre, No. 5, The 
Terrace, d. David Garrick, 1779. Salisbury Street and 
Cecil Street r. mark the residence of James I.'s great 
minister; Exeter Street and Burleigh Street opposite, 
L, that of his father and predecessor in office. Exeter 
Hall, famous for its religious meetings, was built in 
1831, and is 131 feet long, and will seat an audience of 
3000. Oratorios were performed here by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society. Now belongs to the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association. We now reach the Savoy (80). L. is 
Wellington Street, leading to Bow Street. At the 
corner of Bow Street and Russell Street was Will's 
Coffee House, so celebrated in the literature of the 
eighteenth century. Russell Street leads to Covent 
Garden Market. W. side of Market is St. Paul's Church 
(39). Here was the garden of the Abbot of West- 
minster. Langley Street recalls the name of one of 
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the abbots. The square was built by Inigo Jones, 1631 f 
for the Earl of Bedford, who had bought the land from 
Lord Burleigh. Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, lived in 
S. side, 1640. 

Wellington Street is continued across the Strand to 
Waterloo Bridge. L. is the W. front of Somerset 
House. The N. front is in the Strand. This palace was 
built originally for the Protector, Duke of Somerset, 
temp. Edward VI. It was the residence of Anne of 
Denmark, wife of James L, who died here, 1619. 
Henrietta Maria lived here, 1632; and here d., 1652, 
Inigo Jones. Oliver Cromwell lay in state in Somerset 
House, 1658, and Monk, Duke of Albemarle, in 1669. 
In 1776 the present building was erected by Sir William 
Chambers for public offices. In the E. wing is King's 
College, Strand Lane leads under the chapel of the 
College to the so-called Roman bath. Opposite 
Somerset House is the church of St. Maiy-le- Strand, 
built by Gibbs, 1717. Holywell Street, famous for 
second-hand bookshops, opens from behind the church. 
Drury Lane 1. leads to Museum Street (26). The Holy 
Well was near St. Clement's Church, and is mentioned 
by Fitz-Stephen in the reign of Henry II. L. is 
Clement's Inn, well worth a visit. St. Clement Dane's 
Church was built 1688 by Wren. The site is very 
ancient, and is said to owe its name to a settlement of 
the Danes before the Conquest. Dr. Johnson habitually 
worshipped here, his pew is marked by a brass tablet. 

L. are the new Law Courts. The gable of the great 
hall will be upwards of 100 feet in height. Mi*. Street, 
R. A., is the architect. On this site was the tilting-ground 
of the Knights Templar. Norfolk Street, opposite, marks 
the site of Arundel House, the residence in the sixteenth 
century of the Howards and Fitz-Alans. Essex Street 
was the residence of the Earl of Essex, Queen Elizabeth's 
favourite. It was previously the Outer Temple. Temple 
Bar (removed 1879 to Epping Forest), marked the 
boundary of the city precincts. R., in Fleet Street, are 
the Inner and Middle Temple (86). L., at Chancery 
Lane, Izaak Walton kept a hosier's shop at S. W. corner. 
In Chancery Lane is Lincoln's Inn, the old gateway of 
which is Gothic. St. Dunstan's Church 1. was built in 
1833 by Shaw, being one of the earliest attempts of the 
Gothic revival. Observe 1. Johnson's Court and Bolt 
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Court, in which Dr. Johnson lived. He died in No. 8 
Bolt Court, 1784. In Fetter Lane is the Record Office. 
R. is St. Bride's Church (39). Ludgate Circus has 
been recently made. Here was the Fleet Bridge over 
the river Fleet, which now runs underground and falls 
into the Thames by the side of Blackf riars Bridge. 

We ascend Ludgate Hill, observing 1. Old Bailev, and 
Newgate beyond, and the tower of St. Martin's Church. 
In the churchyard is a portion of the old wall, marking 
the situation of Ludgate. The view of St. Paul's is 
here very fine. On the summit of the hill we enter 
St. Paul's Churchyard (41). Observe r. Doctor's Com- 
mons. The Deanery is here, and some old houses. At 
the E. end of the Cathedral is St. Paul's School, where 
the great Duke of Marlborough and Samuel Pepys were 
educated. Watling Street recalls a feature of old 
London, though it does not now run exactly on the 



been formerly Candlewick Street, from the employment 
of the inhabitants, but more probably, as in a map of 
1593, Conning, or King, Street) was much widened when 
the present London Bridge was built, and many old 
streets were destroyed when Queen Victoria Street was 
built crossing Cannon Street. Observe St. Mary Alder- 
mary, one of Wren's Gothic churches; opposite stood 
St. Antholin's, Watling Street, with a very picturesque 
tower, pulled down in 1879 for some reason which has 
not transpired. When Walbrook is reached we enter 
what was the original Roman London, marked by the 
first milestone on the Watling Street. The stone is 
now set up on the N. side of the street in a niche in 
the wall of St. Swithin's Church. At King William 
Street, observe r. London Bridge, opened by William IV. 
in 1831. At the foot of the bridge is the Church of St. 
Magnus, in which is buried Miles Coverdale, the trans- 
lator of the first English Bible, 1535. 

Crossing to Easteheap, under King William's Statue, 
observe r. Fish Street Hill and the Monument (61), 
erected 1677 to commemorate the Great Fire. It is 
202 feet high. A little farther, observe r. Pudding Lane, 
where the fire began. 

We are now in Tower Street, and shortly before 
reaching All Hallows, Barking (35), are in sight of the 
Tower (88). 




Cannon Street (said to have 
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3. FROM THE REGENT'S PARK TO THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
BY ALBANY STREET, REGENT STREET, PARLIAMENT 
STREET, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, CAMBERWELL, AND 
DULWICH. 

Regent's Park (72) is at the summit of the northern 
range, and the Crystal Palace at the summit of the 
southern range of the hills which hem in the Thames 
valley. There is therefore on our route no other eleva- 
tion so great between those two points. In Albany 
Street observe r. the chapel of St. Katherine (72) ; L 
the Albany Barracks. Dr. Frank Buckland, d. 1880, 
the eminent naturalist, long lived in Albany Street. 
On reaching the Euston Road, we turn a little to the 
light, and enter Portland Place 1. by Park Crescent. 
This street is said to have been built of its present 
width in order not to interrupt the view of the park 
from Foley House, now Langham Hotel. At the church 
(observe curiously constructed spire) we enter Regent 
Street. The Polytechnic Institution (73) on the r. is 
worth a visit. The chief attractions are fully adver- 
tised. At Regent Circus, North, usually called Oxford 
Circus, observe view along Oxford Street E. and W. In 
Argyll Street 1. lived the celebrated Madame de Stael 
during her visit to London. The effect of the Quadrant 
— a fourth part of a circle — would be very pleasing if 
the houses were built of better materials than painted 
plaster. The Quadrant brings the road from Regent's 
Park into line with Waterloo Place, which we reach 
after crossing Regent's Circus, South, or Piccadilly 
Circus. Observe 1. fine building, the Criterion; the 
decorations of the entrance hall and dining-rooms are 
worth seeing; they are by eminent artists. At the 
comer of Charles Street 1. is the Junior United Service 
Club. Charles Street leads r. to St. James's Square (8). 

The Guard's Memorial in Waterloo Place was erected 
after the Crimean war. Facing it is the Duke of York's 
statue on a tall column, built of red granite. The street 
r. and 1. is Pall Mall. On the r. at the corner is the 
Athenaeum Club. Opposite, 1., the United Service Club. 
In Pall Mall (68) r. observe several magnificent club build- 
ings. In the space facing the York column, the site of 
Carlton House, are monuments of Burgoyne, Lord Clyde, 
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and Admiral Franklin and his companions, lost in the 
Polar Regions. In Pall Mall observe War Office, and 
adjoining it an old house, in the decorations of which a 
palette and brushes are introduced. Here lived Gains- 
borough the artist. Observe fine statue by Foley of Lord 
Herbert of Lea. 

Returning E. we pass on the left the Haymarket, with 
Her Majesty's Opera House and the Haymarket Theatre, 
facing each other. A little further on r. is Warwick 
Street, in which the Princess Charlotte lodged, to be near 
Carlton House. The equestrian statue 1. is George III. 
Trafalgar Square looks upon Charing Cross. Observe 
Nelson's column. The lions at its base were modelled 
by Sir E. Landseer. Opposite, at the entrance of the 
Strand (9), was Northumberland House, the last of the 
" riverside palaces." The equestrian statue at Charing 
Cross represents Charles I. It was modelled by Le Scaur. 
The pedestal is by Gibbons. On this spot stood Queen 
Eleanor's Cross, where her body rested on its way to 
Westminster Abbey. The cross was destroyed 1647. On 
the same spot the " regicides " were executed, 1660. 

We now enter Whitehall (102). Formerly the palace 
stood on both sides of the way. Nothing remains of it 
but the Banqueting Hall, now Whitehall Chapel. Observe 
r. the Admiralty (23). From the roof of a house here 
Archbishop Ussher saw the beheading of Charles I. and 
fainted. Next r. is the residence of the First Lord of 
the Treasury. Then the Horse Guards (54). Observe the 
mounted Life Guardsmen stationed as sentries at either 
side of the gate. In Whitehall Gardens 1. lived Sir 
Robert Peel when Prime Minister. Opposite, r., is 
Downing Street, where Cabinet Councils are held. The 
large building r. contains the Foreign and India Offices. 
In King Street, r., then the chief thoroughfare from 
Charing Cross to Westminster, d. Edmund Spenser, the 
poet, " for lake of bread," 1598. 

We emerge from Parliament Street in a wide open 
space, not long ago covered with small streets and lanes. 
Here was the Gatehouse, used as a prison, in which Sir 
Walter Raleigh spent his last hours. He was beheaded 
opposite the door of Westminster Hall, 1615. The 
Abbey and Palace are described at p. 95. We turn 1. 
along Bridge Street, and cross Westminster Bridge, 
built 1862, of iron. The Thames is wider here than at 
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London Bridge, and no bridge existed before 1739. It 
is probable that in very remote times, when the water 
was shallow, a ford existed at this spot, but the draining 
of low lands on both sides and dredging have deepened 
the channel. Observe fine view up and down the river : 

" Earth hath not anything to show more fair," 

says Wordsworth of it, at daybreak, but in his time the 
singular ugliness of St. Thomas's Hospital did not in- 
terrupt the view of Lambeth (56). 

Stane Grate probably marks the commencement of the 
southern end of the Watling Street (16). Astley's used 
to be famous for circus riding. Observe Mr. Newman 
Hall's church, and the Lincoln Memorial spire, and a 
little farther on the " Cathedral " of St. George, the 
headquarters of Cardinal Manning. Behind, the domed 
building is Bethlehem Hospital for Lunatics, usually 
called Bedlam. 

At the Elephant and Castle we turn into Walworth 
Road, which leads to 

Camberwell Green ; the church, 1./ built by the late 
Sir Gr. G. Scott and Mr. Moffat, used to be admired as an 
example of the modern revived Gothic style. 

It is but a short distance farther to Dulwich (' Round 
About London/ p. 39). The gallery of pictures should by 
no means be left unvisited. 

Thence to the Crystal Palace (47) is a walk of about 
two miles straight up the hill, or a little more by Lord- 
ship Lane, which is prettier. Observe view from roadway 
near entrance of the palace. 

4. FROM ISLINGTON TO SOUTH W ARK, BY G OS WELL ROAD, 
CHARTERHOUSE, ALDERSGATE, MOORGATE STREET, AND 
LONDON BRIDGE. 

The Agricultural Hall at Islington (23) was built in 
1861, and is the scene not only of cattle shows and horse 
shows, but of athletic and other contests. The High 
Street of Islington contains some rather picturesque old 
houses. Here lived Sir W. Raleigh, also Oliver Gold- 
smith, Cruden, who made the Concordance, and Charles 
Lamb ; the last-named in Colebrooke Terrace. 

Goswell Road leads to Goswell Street, where the early 
scenes in the ' Pickwick Papers ' are laid. Observe r. 
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the buildings of the Charterhouse (33). This monastery 
of the Carthusians, founded 1371, became a school and 
hospital, 1611. Many eminent men were educated here : 
Addison, Steele, Wesley, and Thackeray among others. 
The school has lately been removed to Godalming, and 
the Merchant Taylors' School has replaced it here. 

At Aldersgate we enter the city. Observe 1. the Bar- 
bican, an outwork of old London Wall. The Gate was 
removed 1761. Over it lived John Day, printer of the 
Bible in Queen Elizabeth's time. At St. Martin's-le- 
Grand we turn 1., passing N. side of General Post-office, 
and a little farther E. Goldsmith's Hall. On entering 
Gresham Street (formerly Cateaton Street) observe Wax 
Chandlers' Hall, r., and, at corner of Wood Street, St. 
Michael's Church. Proceeding along Gresham Street, 
we pass St. Lawrence's Church, 1., " in the Jewry," built 
by Wren, 1671. The interior is remarkable for the 
solidity of the oakwork. Archbishop Tillotson was once 
lecturer in this church. Observe 1. Guildhall Yard (52). 
At the corner of Basinghall Street is Gresham College, 
and a few yards farther we reach Prince's Street and the 
N.W. corner of the Bank of England. Here were found 
Roman remains on several occasions. Along the Wal- 
brook, now covered up, the Romans had their suburban 
villas, afterwards included within the wall. R. is Mansion 
House, where we cross to King William Street. The 
church facing us is St. Mary Woolnoth, behind which 
was the old Post-office. L. is Lombard Street, the head- 
quarters of private banks. King William Street was 
built in 1831 as a principal thoroughfare to London 
Bridge. 

The first bridge must have been constructed by the 
Romans, who chose this spot as the narrowest part of 
the Thames for many miles. It is but 900 ft. wide here. 
A second bridge was built in 1209 by Peter, chaplain of 
St. Mary Colechurch, Cheapside. He was buried in one 
of the buttresses. It was defended at either end by a 
large gate, and a row of houses was on either side. This 
bridge, consisting of twenty arches, with very massive 
piers, obstructed the tide so much as to form a cataract, 
in which many people were drowned. The stream turned 
a water-wheel for the miller, who is celebrated by the 
jesters as having died when removed to the country out 
of the sound of his own wheel. In a house on the bridge 
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lived Sir John Hewitt, Lord Mayor, temp. Queen 
Elizabeth, whose daughter fell into the stream, but was 
rescued by Edward Osborne, his apprentice. He married 
the young lady, and founded the fortunes of the family 
of the Duke of Leeds. The new bridge is a little higher 
up ; it was completed 1831, costing 2,000,000Z. Rennie 
was the architect. The centre arch is 152 feet span. 

The bridge ward without is f ormed of the Borough of 
Southwark, commonly called " The Borough." There 
were probably Roman fortifications here defending the 
bridge head. Observe r. the church of St. Saviour, 
formerly St. Mary Overy (37). In High Street were 
some picturesque old houses, and the Tabard Inn, 
mentioned by Chaucer. Most of these have now dis- 
appeared. 

5. FROM KILBURN TO BATTERSEA, BY EDGWARE ROAD r 
PARK LANE, GROSVENOR PLACE, VICTORIA STATION, 
AND BATTERSEA BRIDGE. 

There was a Priory at Kilbum for nuns, some remains 
of which were recently discovered. The local names 
preserve its memory. L. is St. John's Wood, so called 
from an estate which the Knights of St. John, at 
Clerkenwell, possessed here at the time of the dissolu- 
tion. It is a great resort of artists, and in St. John's 
Wood Road, Sir Edwin Landseer lived till his death. 
In the same road is Lord's Cricket Ground, where 
annually the chief cricket matches take place. The 
stranger will find it well worth while to see the Eton 
and Harrow, or the Universities match, if he is in 
London when they come off. 

Edgware Road is on the line of the Watling Street, a 
Roman, possibly a British, road, which led from Dover 
to Chester. The meaning of the name is unknown. 
Originally, in all probability, the Thames was crossed 
by a ford at Westminster where it is broad, and was 
shallow and interrupted by islands, all of which are now 
joined to the main land. When London Bridge was 
made by the Romans, the Watling Street was diverted 
at the Marble Arch, and entered the City by Newgate. 
Edgware Road divides " Tyburaia " from Marylebone 
(56). The place of execution was at the S. end of 
the road. Observe tablet in park railings to com memo- 
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rate Tyburn Turnpike, removed 1829. The Marble 
Arch (71) is properly called Cumberland Grate. Park 
Lane continues the line of the Watling Street. It was 
formerly known as Tyburn Lane, and had an evil repu- 
tation, but is now perhaps the most fashionable part of 
London. The first house was long the town mansion of 
the ducal family of Somerset. The large red house at 
the corner of Brook Street was built by Sir D. C. 
Marjoribanks. Near it is Dudley House, the residence 
of the Earl of Dudley, facing the Park. At Grosvenor 
Street is a row of houses called Grosvenor Gate. Lord 
Beaconsfield, when Mr. Disraeli, with Viscountess 
Beaconsfield, lived many years in the corner house. 
Brook Street and Grosvenor Street lead to Grosvenor 
Square, which has always from its erection been tenanted 
by persons of the highest rank. With the streets about 
it and this part of Park Lane, it was built July, 1725, 
by Sir Richard, uncle of the first Earl, Grosvenor. 
Thrale, the friend of Dr. Johnson, lived in Grosvenor 
Square. John Wilkes d. at No. 30, and was buried in 
Grosvenor Chapel, South Audley Street, with the 
epitaph, " Here lies John Wilkes, a friend of liberty." 
The large house at the corner of Duke Street is Lord 
Crawfurd's. Lord Shaftesbury lives on the W. side, 
No. 24. In Grosvenor Street is Grosvenor House, the 
town residence of the Duke of Westminster. An order 
to see the pictures can be obtained by letter to the 
Duke's secretary. The Rubenses and Vandycks are 
very fine, but the gem of the collection is Gainsborough's 
Blue Boy. This house was formerly known as Glouces- 
ter House, having been the residence of the brother and 
the nephew of George III., Dukes of Gloucester. A 
house in Park Lane, adjoining the W. end of Gros- 
venor House, was long the residence of Lady Paimerston, 
the widow of the Premier. At her death it was pulled 
down. This neighbourhood is called Mayfair (58). 

Dorchester House, in many respects one of the finest 
private mansions in London, is the residence of Mr. 
Holford, by whom it was built from the designs of 
Vulliamy. Behind it is Tilney Street. Here Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert lived and was visited by the Prince, afterwards 
George IV. Stanhope Street leads to Chesterfield 
House, built and inhabited bv the great Earl of Chester- 
field, and till recently remaining as he left it. It was 

c 
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probably here that Dr. Johnson waited in the ante-room. 
The gardens have been built over and part of the side 
wings pulled down recently. 

At the corner of Park Lane and Hertford Street is 
Holdemesse House, the residence of Lord Londonderry. 
Facing it is the graceful fountain erected by Mrs. 
Mangini Brown, from the designs of Thornycroft. 
The Gothic house near was built by Mr. Russell. Next 
door is the town house of Mr. Thomas Brassey. The last 
house in Park Lane, on the right-hand side, facing into 
Piccadilly, is Gloucester House, the residence of Field 
Marshal the Duke of Cambridge. 

We now turn into Piccadilly (7) and, crossing it, 
pass St. George's Hospital on the right, and descend 
Grosvenor Place. George III. intended to have added 
the ground to the gardens of Buckingham Palace, but 
Lord Grenville refused to advance the money. The 
first house was taken by the Duke of Northumberland, 
when he was forced by Act of Parliament to sell North- 
umberland House, Charing Cross. The whole row is 
very fashionable. Behind it, westward, is Belgrave 
Square, and the many streets, crescents, and places 
known as Belgravia, all the property of the Duke of 
Westminster, forming parts of the old manor of Ebury, 
inherited by the Grosvenor family from Mary, daughter 
and heiress of Alexander Davies (whence the name of 
Da vies Street) ; she m. Sir T. Grosvenor, and d. 1730. 

This district, consisting for the most part of very 
handsome new houses, has been largely rebuilt of late 
years, the plaster fronts of the original houses being 
replaced by marble, freestone, and granite. The gardens 
of Buckingham Palace, which are overlooked by Gros- 
venor Mansions, are well laid out and contain some fine 
trees. 

Victoria Station consists of a chance combination of 
various lines which cross the Thames by the same bridge 
at Grosvenor Road. Unfortunately for the appearance 
of this, one of the most frequented of London stations, 
no front has ever been built, and the public are admitted 
through a series of shabby looking sheds. 

Victoria Street 1. leads directly to Westminster (100). 
It has been built very slowly, on the site cleared by the 
removal of the back slums of Tothill Fields, &c, some 
thirty years ago. 
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Turning to the r. we pass the front of the Grosvenor 
Hotel, and continuing westward along Buckingham 
Palace Road and Pimhco Road, we reach Chelsea Hos- 
pital (22). Chelsea Bridge Road leads directly across 
the river to Battersea Park (see Route 6, p. 22). 

6. FROM GREENWICH TO CHELSEA BY THE RIVER THAMES. 

(Steamers ply every few minutes.) 

This, in fine weather, is one of the most delightful 
ways of seeing London. By no other means is a more 
distinct idea formed of its enormous size. Greenwich 
Hospital (see 1 Round About London,' p. 54) lies immedi- 
ately opposite what may be called the Delta of the River 
Lea, now the Isle of Dogs, a low and not very whole- 
some spot, but its shore covered with houses. Greenwich 
Hospital was designed by three great architects, Inigo 
Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, and Sir John Vanbrugh, 
but the most effective portions, as seen from the river, 
are Wren's. At Deptford L are the gardens of Say's 
Court (' Round About London,' p. 38), and a little 
further we pass r. Millwall, the entrance of the enor- 
mous West India Docks; and then, at a bend in the 
Thames L Rotherhithe, behind which is Bermondsey, 
where was an ancient abbey, which has now disappeared. 
While guests of the abbot, two queens died here : Cathe- 
rine, widow of Henry Y., 1437, and Elizabeth, widow 
of Edward IV., 1492. K. Henry IY. lived four months at 
Rotherhithe for the fine air, to be cured of a leprosy, 
1412. In the churchyard is the tomb of the celebrated 
Prince Lee Boo, d. 1784. 

We now reach Shadwell, and the entrance of the Lon- 
don Docks (49). At a point nearly opposite St. Mary's 
Church, Rotherhithe, is the Thames Tunnel, through 
which a railway runs. It was completed by Brunei 
in 1843, after eighteen years employed in its construc- 
tion, owing to the difficulties met with. Six times the 
water entered, and the bed of the Thames had to be 
artificially strengthened with bags of clay. At one time 
the works were given up for seven years. It cost half a 
million, and paid so badly that, in 1865, it was sold to 
the East London Railway Company. Forty trains go 
through daily. 

c 2 
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We here pass St. Katherine's Dock, on the site of St. 
Katherine's Hospital (72), opposite to which is Horsely- 
down. Observe fine view of the Tower (88). Just 
above the Tower is the Tower Subway (92), from Tower 
Hill to Tooley Street, which derives its name from a 
corruption of St. Olave, the name of the church, L, 
near the foot of London Bridge. From this point to 
Botolph's Wharf on the N. side stood, in all proba- 
bility, the Roman bridge. Billingsgate Market and 
the Custom House are a little lower. We now pass 
under London Bridge. The Thames is here only 900 ft. 
wide. 

In the middle ages, 1176-1209, a bridge was built here, 
the architect of which, Peter of Colechurch, was buried 
in one of the buttresses. It was covered with houses, 
and stood on 20 arches. The present bridge was opened 
in 1831 (15). Observe L St. Saviour's Church, South- 
wark (37). The Cannon Street bridge marks the site 
of Dowgate, and we pass under South wark Bridge, built 
1819. Between this point and Blackfriars is Bankside, 
where Globe Wharf preserves the memory of Shaks- 
pere's theatre. Observe r. the magnificent view of St. 
Paul's, and notice how the neighbouring spires group 
with it. At Blackfriars Bridge r. is the outfall of the 
Fleet river (50). The bridge was opened in 1869, on the 
site of an older one, first built 1769. The railway bridge 
hides the view of the new bridge till we have passed 
under it. At the E. side of the two bridges is the pub- 



1870, at a cost of £2,000,000. Sir J. Bazalgette was the 
designer of this noble work, which has completely 
altered the appearance of London. The Thames formerly 
flowed close under the houses behind the present gar- 
dens, and a wide space of ill-smelling mud was laid bare 
at every tide. The Embankment on the N. bank is called 
after the Queen, the short portion at Lambeth on the S. 
side is called after the late Prince Albert. The " Under- 

§ round " Railway runs along the Embankment, from 
lackf riars to Westminster, with stations at the Temple 
and Charing Cross. Observe r. beautiful spire of St. 
Bride's Church (39). Observe r. Temple Gardens (86). 
The Gothic building is the Library of the Middle 
Temple. A tall tower behind marks the Record Office 
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in Fetter Lane. The New Law Courts are also begin* 
ning to appear over the houses in the Strand. 

We now approach Waterloo Bridge. The Thames is 
here about 1300 ft. wide. The bridge was designed by 
Rennie, and is a very satisf actory work ; opened in 1817. 
The large building r. is Somerset House (82). After 
passing through the bridge, observe r. the Chapel of the 
Savoy (80) and the Obelisk (81). The Thames here 
makes a great bend, and when we reach Charing Cross 
(rly. br.) we are going towards the S. There is little of 
interest on the 1. bank, which is mainly occupied by 
wharves, which mask a district of very low-lying streets, 
some of them below the high-water level. On the r. is 
Whitehall (102). Observe the banqueting house, now 
Whitehall Chapel. Close to it are three or four houses, 
in one of which Sir R. Peel d., 1850. The large house, 
next, is Montagu House (Duke of Buccleuch). 

We now reach Westminster Bridge, having already 
seen the towers of the Houses of Parliament. A bridge 
here was the first erected after London Bridge, being 
completed in 1750. The present structure was opened 
in 1862. Observe r. the Palace of Parliament, with its 
towers, and those of Westminster Abbey behind. Observe 
L St. Thomas's Hospital, built in separate " pavilions." 
In spite of the opportunities afforded by this manner of 
arrangement, and by the beauty of the site, this hospital 
is a terrible eyesore, being, perhaps, the most absolutely 
ugly building of its size in London. 

Before reaching Lambeth Bridge, observe L Lambeth 
Palace, for so many ages the residence of successive 
Archbishops of Canterbury (56). Lambeth Church is a 
handsome and ancient Gothic structure. It is close to 
the Lollards' Tower. Immediately beyond the palace 
we come to the tall and picturesque factory of Messrs. 
Doulton. Observe r. the Millbank Penitentiary, a vast 
convict prison. On the L is Kennington. Here the 
Princess of Wales, mother of Richard II., lived with her 
son during his minority ; no traces of the house remain. 
On Kennmgton Oval cricket matches are sometimes 
played. Here in 1880 the Australians were beaten by 
an English eleven. The road to the Oval is nearly 
direct from Vauxhall Bridge, under which we next 
pass. Pimlico, till lately a marsh, but now covered 
with a dense population of all classes, from dukes 
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to dustmen, is on the r. On the L are the Vauxhall 
waterworks. 

Passing under the Victoria Bridge, the steamer enters 
Chelsea Reach. Observe r. the Royal Hospital for 
Soldiers, built by Sir 0. Wren, a picturesque building, 
with a garden on the site of a college, projected and 
partly built by James I. The hospital was begun by 
Charles II., and completed by William III. and Mary. 
The inmates number about 400. It is endowed with 
estates, and receives besides a Parliamentary grant. 
Opposite, on the S. bank of the river, is Battersea Park 
(69). Here, in the reign of George II., d., 1751, Henry 
St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, a celebrated statesman. 
He was b. and d. in the same house, which stood close to 
the church. The Park, 185 acres, was laid out in 1858. 
It contains an extensive " sub-tropical " garden, and 
fine lake. There are also cricket and tennis grounds, 
and the woods will be pleasant in a few years. Here 
are deposited the numbered stones which formed the 
famous gateway and porticoes of Burlington House (31). 
Unfortunately they have never been set up, and are 
deteriorating from exposure on the damp ground. 

Chelsea Church is not far from Cadogan Pier, at 
which we land. Facing us is Cheyne Walk, in which 
many eminent persons have resided. Mr. Thomas Carlyle 
(d. 1881) occupied a house here. Sir Thomas More lived 
near the church, which is a little farther W. ; his house 
has disappeared. He built a chapel E. end of S. aisle of 
ch., where his first wife is buried. The ch. only dates 
from about his time, the tower from that of Charles II., 
but both look venerable and picturesque. There are 
many monuments. Observe one to Mrs Spragg, d. 1692, 
who fought in men's clothes beside her brother in a 
naval engagement. 
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ADMIRALTY, THE. — From a house on this site 
Archbishop Ussher witnessed the execution of Charles L 
The present building, erected about 1726, is by Ripley. 
Here Nelson lay in state, 1806. The former building 
was Wallingford House. The second Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the notorious Yilliers, was born there. Cromwell 
and his councillors used to meet there for consider- 
ation of public affairs. It was finally bought for the 
Admiralty in the reign of William III. The courtyard 
in front of the present Admiralty Office, formed by the 
two wings, is closed towards the road by a screen, built 
by R. Adams. The interior of the building is spacious, 
and devoted to business of the State rather than cere- 
monies or shows. It contains, however, a portrait of 
Lord Nelson and of Pepys, besides other secretaries. 
The first High Admiral recorded lived at the close of 
the 13th century, and the office was not in commis- 
sion till 1632. With few exceptions, it has remained 
in the hands of a Board of Commissioners ever since. 
James II. (1685) was the last king who was his own 
Lord High Admiral, and the Duke of Clarence the last 
person who held the office, 1827, for a year. The Board 
now consists of six Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty ; the principal one is First Lord of the Admiralty, 
with a seat in the Cabinet in right of his place, and a 
house and high salary, and the entire patronage of the 
navy. The others are called Junior Lords; some of 
them and the secretary have rooms in the N. wing. 

AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON (Stn. 
King's Cross, Inner Circle, thence by tramway. Omn. 
Brompton and Islington, or Brompton and Chelsea, 
both dark blue, or Favourite, green). 

Built 1861, covering three acres. The Agricultural 
Society holds a Show of the Smithfield Club cattle every 
Christmas; the Horse Show is held in the summer. 
There is a roof of glass to the main hall, like the 
Crystal Palace in kind. Concerts, lectures, dioramas, 
&c., take place here, and athletic sports. The news- 
papers advertise the attractions of the day. 

Islington was famous for centuries as the archery 
ground of London, even after the sport began to decline 
in the reign of Elizabeth. It seems that other games 
drew attention when bowmen were not necessary. 
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Archery fell out of use, as unpractical, during the 
Commonwealth. Charles II. tried to revive it, and the 
butts were kept up for another century in spite of the 
encroachments of houses and streets on the fields and 
common. A great meeting of Islington archers was 
held at Blackheath in 1791, which appears to have been 
the last of the kind. Islington was known for its 
pleasant country air, its tea-gardens, dairies, and duck- 
ponds, where Londoners enjoyed themselves every 
summer. The ground celebrated for archery and 
country delights is certainly appropriate for the site 
of a hall for cattle-shows and sports. 

ALBERT HALL, THE (Omn. red, from Hammer- 
smith; the nearest Stn. is South Kensington, Inner 
Circle), of Science and Art, a huge concert-room erected 
from the designs of Captain Fowke, R.E. Built of red 
brick, with terra-cotta embellishments. Interior, ellipti- 
cal, measures 219 feet by 185 feet, and is 135 feet high. 
Contains a fine organ, and a picture gallery. Opposite, 
in Hyde Park, is the Albert Memorial (see Hyde Park). 

The Horticultural Gardens lie behind the Albert Hall, 
and are enclosed by colonnades and buildings originally 
erected for the Exhibition of 1862. Admittance, Is, ; 
Mondays, 6d. ; Saturdays, 2s. 6d., in the season ; or by 
member's ticket. Entrance, E., Exhibition Road ; W., 
Queen's Gate. 

Horticultural Society (the Royal) was formed in 1804, 
and first had gardens at Chiswick ; these are retained, 
but the flower-shows are now held in those at South 
Kensington. They are laid out in terraces, with statues 
(including two of Prince Albert) and fountains, shrubs, 
trees, and flowers, lawns, and wide paths. At the N. end 
is a large glass conservatory, called the winter garden. 
The band of the Life Guards plays on Saturdays during 
the season. The Horticultural Society was formed to 
romote the improvement of gardening, and should not 
e mistaken for the Botanical Society (104), whose 
scientific grounds are in Regent's Park. 
ALBERT MEMORIAL (See Hyde Park). 
ALEXANDRA PALACE {Stns. Alexandra Palace, 
from King's Cross and Moorgate; or Wood Green, 
Great Northern main line). It is best to go direct to the 
Palace station, thus avoiding the steep walk or drive up 
Muswell Hill (see * Round About London,' p. 70) from 
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Wood Green Station. The terminus is under the 
terrace, N. side ; steps lead up to the centre entrance of 
that side of the palace. To the r. is one of the picture 
galleries ; the other is L The Central Hall divides the 
whole building, with 12,000 seats and a fine organ N. 
To the W. is an open square court, forming the Italian 
garden ; farther on is the palm-house, with a cupola of 
glass, forming the W. entrance. Dining and refresh- 
ment-rooms, S. side. 

Returning to the Central Hall, to E. is a covered-in 
square court, forming a bazaar, full of stalls with articles 
for sale, as in the Crystal Palace (47). There is a 
domed hall beyond, containing Moorish and Egyptian 
houses. To S., billiard and reading-rooms. There are 
also various loan collections in the smaller rooms sur- 
rounding the two square courts. The Theatre and the 
Concert-room are both separate from the palace itself, 
lying at N. side. 

A carriage drive surrounds the building, except where 
interrupted by the railway line, leading down the hill, 
ST., to one of the several ponds of ornamental water. 
The largest pond lies S., containing a village built on 
piles. To the W. the road descends to the Japanese 
village, a curious representation of some Japanese 
houses. At the lowest part of the hill, S.E., there is a 
mile racecourse, with the usual grand stand. A cricket- 
ground, a circus, horticultural gardens, <fcc., are within 
the grounds. At the 8.W. border, the " Grove " should 
be visited, celebrated for the splendid oaks, hollies, and 
firs, and a path, "Dr. Johnson's Walk." Thrale, his 
friend, is believed to have had a house here. 

Horse, agricultural, and other shows are often held 
in the extensive Alexandra Park, 480 acres, and in the 
summer there are galas, fireworks, and illuminations. 
The plays and concerts are also numerous, and the 
music generally good. Perhaps not the least of the 
attractions are the beautiful views and the invigorating 
breezes to be found on the terraces of the Palace. 

The first building was completed in 1873, after several 
years' delav ; part of the iron and brickwork belonging 
to the Exhibition of 1862 had been purchased for it. It 
was accidentally destroyed by fire, a single fortnight 
after being opened to the public. The visitors had 
already numbered over a hundred thousand. A new and 
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milch more substantial palace, chiefly of brick and iron, 
was erected, covering about seven acres on the summit 
of Muswell Hill, and opened in rather less than two 
years afterwards, on 1st May, 1875. 

The newspapers advertise the special entertainments, 
and should be consulted according to the visitor's tastes, 
as they are large and various. For the description of the 
interesting neighbourhood, see 1 Round About London/ 
p. 70. 

BANK OF ENGLAND. (See Routes, p. 6.) 

BETHNAL GREEN MUSEUM (Stn. Cambridge 
Heath, Great Eastern Ely., from Liverpool Street. Omn. 
brown, from Chelsea). 

A branch establishment of the Science and Art De- 
partment at South Kensington. It was opened in 1872 
by the Queen, a magnificent collection of pictures, &c., 
being exhibited by Sir Richard Wallace. This has now 
been withdrawn, but there are always some interesting 
objects on loan, and generally the picture galleries are 
full. The museum is open free, except on Wed., Thur., 
and Fri., when a payment of 6d. is required. 

BLOOMSBURY.— Formerly the manor of the pre- 
bend of Ruggemere, in St. Paul's Cathedral, now the 
estate of the Duke of Bedford, inherited through 
Lady Rachel Wriothesley, the wife of William Lord 
Russell (beheaded 1683), from the Earl of Southampton. 
It is now almost covered with large squares, Russell, Bed- 
ford, and Bloom8bury Squares, and by the site of the 
British Museum (see). Sir Hans Sloane lived in South- 
ampton Street. The church of St. George, very hand- 
some, is visible from Oxford Street. It was built 1731, 
by N. Hawksmoor, on land given to the parish by Lady 
Rachel Russell. On the steeple, which is crowned by 
a statue of George I., there were formerly two lions 
and two unicorns, but, as they showed symptoms of 
falling, they were removed in 1874. 

BRITISH MUSEUM ( Stn. Gower Street, Inner 
Circle, i m. All Oxford Street omn. to Museum Street). 

The British Museum, the largest of our national col- 
lections, was formed by Act of Parliament in 1753, 
when the purchase for £20,000 of Sir Hans Sloane's 
collection was authorised. The collection, which was of 
a miscellaneous character, was probably worth a much 
larger sum, and the munificence of Sir H. Sloane was 
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emulated by the presentation of Egyptian antiquities by 
George III., and of the King's Library in 1823. The 
Elgin Marbles were purchased in 1816, and may be con- 
sidered the most valuable objects in the Museum. The 
new Reading Room was constructed in 1857, and in 1880 
the Natural History Department was removed to South 
Kensington (see). 

The Museum is governed by trustees, who are chosen 
from the great officers of state, and from the descendants 
of Sir H. Sloane, and other private persons, who act 
through the Principal Librarian. 

The visitor whose time is unlimited will find the 
official handbooks the best for an exhaustive study of 
the collections. For our present purpose, however, only 
those objects are named which should not be overlooked 
by any one. 

The Entrance Hall leads to the great Beading Boom, 
covered by a circular dome, and accommodating nearly 
400 readers. The catalogues occupy 1000 volumes. 
20,000 volumes of works of reference are on the shelves. 
Intending readers can obtain a day-ticket on personal 
application to the Principal Librarian. 

To the E. of the Entrance Hall is the GrenvilU 
Library. Here observe 1. glass cases, containing collection 
of block books, printed before the invention of movable 
types. 

Next is the Manuscript Boom, where observe autographs ; 
an early copy of Magna Charta; the original manu- 
scripts of Sir Walter Scott's * Kenilworth,' and a portion 
of Lord Macaulay's History; sketch of the battle of 
Aboukir, by Nelson; list of troops at Waterloo, by 
Wellington; deed of sale of 'Paradise Lost/ with 
Milton's signature; and mortgage deed, signed by 
Shakspere. Further on are two table-cases, containing 
iUuminated manuscripts and ancient bindings. Near 
them observe the Codex Alexandrinus, the earliest Greek 
manuscript of the Gospels in England; and case of 
English Royal Seals near the door of 

Tlie King's Library. Observe cases on either side. The 
visitor who has time should go regularly through these 
cases, every article in which is fully labelled. They con- 
tain the earliest and finest examples of the first German, 
also of our first English, printers, and a number of books 
which are interesting for their historical or literary 
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associations. For visitors in a hurry, the following 
enumeration may be made: Case 3. The first printed 
Bible, known as the Mazarin, on vellum ; a copy of this 
Bible was sold in 1873 for £3400, being the largest price 
ever given for a book. In the same case is the first book 
printed with a date, 1457, known as the Mentz Psalter, 
by Fust and Schoffer. The beauty of the printing, with 
its coloured capitals, has never been excelled. In Case 8 
are the specimens of old English printing. Observe 
Caxton's Game and Playe of the Ckesse, 1474, the first 
book printed in English ; also Dictes and Sayinges of the 
Philosophers, the first book printed in England. Case 
12 contains books bearing the autographs of Luther, 
Lord Bacon, Michael Angelo, and Queen Katherine 
(Parr). Observe Luther's famous Theses against the In- 
dulgence of 1517. In Case 13 observe Queen Elizabeth's 
Prayer Book ; miniature breviary ; Horace, printed in 
microscopic type (1828) ; first edition of Book of Com- 
mon Prayer (1549) ; and first editions of Shakspere, 
Milton, &c. Case 14 contains the handsomest bindings, 
including specimens of Grolier. In the centre of the 
King's Library are exhibited a collection of prints be- 
queathed by the late Thomas Slade. 

Returning to the Central Hall, we cross, and enter the 
Sculpture Galleries, Observe bust of Julius Caesar; head 
of a barbarian, perhaps one of our British ancestors. 
In the second room are Grseco-Roman statues. In the 
third, observe the Townley Venus ; and Discobolus, an 
ancient copy of the original of Myron. In the fourth 
room, observe head of Clytie, rising from a flower ; Girl 
playing with astragali. A fifth room is in the basement, 
and contains many Greek and Roman sculptures. Ob- 
serve statue of young greyhounds. A door from the 
fourth room leads to 

The Lycian Room, where observe a curious early Etrus- 
can tomb of terra-cotta, with two painted figures, pro- 
bably portraits, and bas-reliefs below, representing the 
death of deceased in a duel. Found at Cervetri. The 
small vestibule N. leads to 

The Mausoleum Boom, which contains the remains 
found at Halicarnassus by Mr. Newton, 1857. All are 
carefully labelled. The monument of Mausolus was 
reckoned among the seven wonders of the world. 

The Elgin Boom contains the famous sculptures from 
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the Parthenon at Athens. They were obtained in 1801 
by Lord Elgin, then ambassador in Turkey, for £70,000. 
He sold them in 1816 to the museum at half-price. 
These sculptures are of the finest period, and must be 
attributed to Phidias himself. They consist of portions 
of the groups in the pediments at either end of the 
temple, and of the frieze which surrounded it. Some of 
the portions missing have been supplied by casts from 
various museums. The subjects of the larger statues 
are very obscure, but probably represent respectively the 
birth of Athena, and the contest of Athena and Neptune 
for Athens. The friezes represent a procession for the 
purpose of presenting a robe to the goddess. Besides 
these remains are some of the metopes, representing 
battles with centaurs. The further end of the same 
room is devoted to the exhibition of remains found on 
the site of the famous temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
another of the seven wonders of the world. 

The Hellenic Boom contains later Greek sculptures. 

From it we enter the Assyrian Galleries, one of which 
is in the basement. The remains exhibited are chiefly 
those brought home by Sir A. H. Layard, in 1850, to 
which are added the results of the late Mr. George 
Smith's expedition, chiefly consisting of inscribed tab- 
lets of terra-cotta. Observe in the glass cases the beauti- 
ful cylinders carved in hard stone, and some in jade, 
which were used by the Assyrians as seals. In the 
Kouyunjik Gallery, observe representation of the removal 
of a statue of a winged bull on a sledge. Tn the Nimroud 
Central Saloon, observe sculptures brought by Sir A. H. 
Layard. Observe high glass case, containing the bronze 
gates of Shalmaneser II. , now erected in strips upon 
wood. The variety of the raised figures is remarkable. 
In the basement room observe hunting scenes. 

We now enter the great Egyptian Saloons, three in 
number. They are so arranged that the visitor begins 
by seeing the objects of the latest or Ptolemaic period. 
Observe colossal statues of winged bulls from Khorsabad. 
In the centre, observe Rosetta stone, in a frame covered 
with glass; it records a decree made by Ptolemy V., 
and is written in hieroglyphics, in Demotic or popular 
writing, and in Greek. By a comparison of these in- 
scriptions Young and Champollion were enabled to 
discover the clue to the ancient Egyptian language and 
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writing. The other objects in the gallery are carefully 
labelled, but the first of interest is the statue of Menep- 
tah, probably the Pharaoh of the Exodus. The Central 
Saloon contains colossal heads and other remains of the 
time of Rameses II. (19th dynasty), under whom it is 
supposed that the Israelites were oppressed. In the 
Northern Saloon are remains, chiefly of the time of the 
18th dynasty, who reigned over Egypt about eighteen 
centuries B.C. Observe the coloured fragments on the wall. 
They are from tombs at Thebes, and belong to the period 
of the 20th dynasty. In the centre are table-cases con- 
taining a very mixed collection of all periods. Observe frag- 
ments of encaustic tiling from Tel el Tahoodeh, a ruined 
town in the Delta, where, as is supposed, the Septuagint 
translation was made. The remains are of an earlier 
period, that of the 19th dynasty. Observe, at end of the 
room, the " false portals " of Egyptian tombs of the early 
or pyramid period. Other fragments of the same period 
will be seen near the foot oi the staircase in the N. 
vestibule ; they are among the oldest objects in the 
museum, and represent a period so remote that even 
moderate chronologists place them at 4000 B.C. Observe 
case containing fine papyrus of the Book of the Dead, or 
Egyptian ritual, of the 20th dynasty. It was presented 
to the Prince of Wales at Luxor by Mustapha Aga, the 
British Vice- Consul. 

We now ascend the stairs, observing the papyri on 
the walls. The door half-way up leads to the Print 
Boom, which unfortunately can only be seen by a visitor 
who has leisure. (Tickets for study to be obtained in 
the same manner as those for the reading-room). The 
collection comprises, among other treasures, a magnifi- 
cent series of the etchings of Rembrandt, and some 
hundreds of drawings by Albert Diirer. 

At the top of the stairs we enter the First Egyptian 
Room. Observe in glass case r. the wooden coffin of 
Mycerinus, the builder of the Third Pyramid, the in- 
scription on which is the oldest example of writing in 
the British Museum. In the same case are his bones, 
wrapped in woollen cloth, the oldest human remains to 
which a date can be assigned. The domestic utensils, 
the images of gods, and most of the mummies in the 
centre of the room were brought from Thebes by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, and are not arranged in chrono- 
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logical order, but belong for the most part to a late 
period. The Second Egyptian Room contains similar ob- 
jects, similarly mixed as to periods. Observe fine collection 
of scarabs, some bearing the names of very ancient kings. 
Part of this room is occupied by the 8 lade and Temple 
collections of early glass, which are well worthy of atten- 
tive study. The two Vase Rooms contain magnificent 
collections of pottery of all periods, from Greece, Sicily, 
and Southern Italy. Observe small terra-cotta figures of 
costumes, chiefly found at Tanagra in Greece. The 
Bronze Room succeeds. Observe in the centre a beautiful 
bust, found in Armenia. The British and Mediaeval 
Room contains most of the Roman antiquities found in 
various parts of England; also the ivories. Observe 
chessmen from the Western Islands, and small box of 
Anglo-Saxon work, presented by Mr. Franks; the in- 
scription tells that it was made from the bones of a 
whale caught in Durham. Observe small Pieta, carved 
on both sides. In other cases are enamels, watches, 
majolica, and (observe) German stoneware, near the door 
of exit. 

The Jewel Room is closed, but we obtain entrance on 
ringing a bell, and inscribing our names in a book kept 
for the purpose. The Barberini or Portland vase is kept 
here. It was broken to pieces in 1845, by a madman, 
but was perfectly put together. It is remarkable for the 
delicacy of the cutting, the figures being raised in white 
on a ground of dark blue glass. The fragment of a 
similar example is also in the room. Observe mag- 
nificent onyx cameo, representing Augustus, also the 
collection of Etruscan gold ornaments, the Greek gold- 
work, and some Napoleon relics and miniatures. From 
this room entrance is had to the Coin Department. 

Proceeding through the Ethnological Room, where 
observe the Arctic relics, we pass through the Henderson 
collection of Oriental arms, which occupies part of the 
space hitherto devoted to the Natural History Collections 
(see South Kensington). Descending the Great Staircase, 
we are again in the Entrance Hall ; observe Indian sculp- 
tures, relating to the birth and adventures of Sakya 
Muni, the founder of Buddhism. 

BURLINGTON HOUSE.-— The old house was built 
by the architect, Lord Burlington, in 1718. It was 
much admired, especially for its colonnade, which has 
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been removed to Battersea Park, where the numbered 
stones lie neglected. The house has been disguised 
with an incongruous upper story, and large additions 
built by Messrs. Banks and Barry, for the reception of 
six learned societies. (See Royal Academy, p. 75.) 

On the r., the Royal Society of London, " for the pro- 
motion of Natural Knowledge," according to its title 
in the charter obtained from Charles II., 1663, possesses 
a fine set of rooms, where the President holds occasional 
soirees of members and a limited number of their 
friends. There is also a fine Library, where relics of 
Sir Isaac Newton may be seen. Papers on scientific 
subjects are read at the weekly meetings during the 
winter and spring, where visitors can go with a 
Fellow's order. Fifteen new members are chosen each 
June (" F.R.S."), Fellows of the Royal Society. There 
are fifty foreign members. 

Originally a few friends used to meet in London and 
Oxford during the Civil War to discuss science. After 
being incorporated, they met in Crane Court, Fleet 
Street (at present, Scottish Hospital). George III. gave 
them rooms in Somerset House, 1780. In 1857 they 
went to old Burlington House, and entered their new 
abode 1873. The Royal Society has always been known 
as the very first and greatest of all scientific societies in 
Europe. It distributes four medals yearly, and one 
besides every two years. Its * Philosophical Transac- 
tions ' have been published from its commencement, 
containing accounts of its discoveries, &c, and the meet- 
ings of each session are published every month as 
1 Proceedings ' of the Royal Society. 

The Geological Society also holds meetings (fort- 
nightly) in the r. wing of Burlington House. Instituted 
1807 (incorporated 1826), for the study of minerals. 
There is a library, and a museum — not to be confused 
with the Museum of Practical Geology (62) — which 
contains fossils and minerals from every part of the 
world. Admission through members. 

The Chemical Society, 1841, for promoting research in 
Chemistry, meetB in the same wing. 

There are three societies that have apartments in the 
L wing. 

The Society of Antiquaries, 1707, received a charter 
from George IL 1751, and rooms in Somerset House 
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from George III. 1777, and removed to Burlington 
House 1871. The members are called Fellows (" F.S. A."), 
and meet every week, November to June, holding an 
anniversary on Shakspere's birthday. Their transac- 
tions are published under the name of 4 Archaeologia.' 
There is a library and museum. Old portraits and 
curious relics of high antiquarian interest are there 
seen. Admittance obtained by writing to the secre- 

Society was originally established 1572, with a 
view of saving books and documents likely to be lost 
at the suppression of the monasteries. It was dis- 
persed by James I., and not renewed till the following 
century. 

The Royal Astronomical Society, for the encourage- 
ment of the study of astronomy, both practical and 
theoretical, was founded 1820, and numbers five hundred 
members. 

The Linnaean Society, a sort of offshoot of the Royal 
Society, was founded in 1788. Its scope is zoology and 
botany, and, besides a good library, there are the Her- 
baria of Linnaeus in the museum, and other valuable 
collections. 

Adjoining Burlington House, N., are the buildings of 
the University of London (95). 

CHARTERHOUSE (Stn. Aldersgate Street. No 
omn.). The name came from Chartreuse. Founded by 
Thomas Sutton, 1611, as a school for boys, and an 
asylum for 80 poor gentlemen. The original site was 
used as a burying-ground during a visitation of the 
plague, and a Carthusian Priory was erected here, 1371. 
After the suppression of religious houses it passed into 
different hands, and was bought by Thomas Sutton for 
his charitable plan. Scarcely anything remains hi the 
priory except the south wall of the nave, now part of 
the chapel. The building had seven courts. The Great 
Chamber is noted as an Elizabethan room of remarkable 
perfection. 

Thackeray was educated here, and describes Founder's 
Day in ' The Neweomes.' Addison, Wesley, and many 
other celebrated men were Carthusians. In 1872 the 
school was removed to Godalming, in Surrey, chiefly 
for sanitary reasons. The Merchant Taylors 9 Company 
bought the site for their school, and erected a new 
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building. It is divided by a wall from the old part, 
which is still used by the eighty " poor brethren," who 
are generally " poor gentlemen, as originally planned 
by Sutton. 

CHEAPSIDE (Stn. Mansion House. Inner Circle, 
Omn., any to Bank). 

This was the street alongside of the market-place of 
the later or second Roman London, and was probably at 
first, except for the enclosing wall, almost open country. 
Examples occur on the Continent of market-places in 
which booths only have ever been set up. At York the 
name of the street called Bootham offers a similar 
example. It is evident that at some remote period 
Cheapside was bordered by movable selds or sheds: — 
for changers, in Old Change ; for fishmongers, in Friday 
Street, leading to Old Fish Street ; for bakers, in Bread 
Street, and for other tradespeople, in Wood Street, Milk 
Street, Honey Lane, Ironmongers' Lane, and the Poultry. 
Adjoining or near this great market-place were Soper's 
Lane, Candle wick Street (now Cannon Street), the 
Stock's Market, or Stock Fish Market, where now is the 
Mansion House ; Bucklersbury, where herbs were sold, 
and the headquarters of many of the oldest City Com- 
panies, including the Grocers', the Saddlers', the Gold- 
smiths', and the Mercers', among which the most con- 
spicuous is the still-existing Guildhall. Leading from 
Cheapside at the western end were the lanes appropriated 
to such literary avocations as are indicated by the names 
of Paternoster Row, Ave Maria Lane, Amen Corner, 
and Stationers' Hall. On the north side there appears 
to have been very early a " palace of the Saxon kings." 
This was probably the residence of the kings of Essex, 
and later of Guthrum, the Dane, whose name is still 
preserved in Gutter or Guthrum 's Lane. Stowe mentions 
a tower which stood at the corner of Love Lane as late 
as the year 1632, and which was popularly attributed 
to King Athelstan; this was the name assumed by 
Guthrum on his baptism in 878. Adel Street may have 
some connection with the name. An open market-place 
subsisted in Honey Lane till 1835. All the seven 
churches in this ward were destroyed in the Great Fire ; 
St. Mildred's and St. Lawrence, Jewry, were rebuilt, but 
the former has been removed. Bow Church {see) is in 
the Cordwainers' ward. The famous Conduit stood in 
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the middle of the street at its eastern end ; at the western 
end was the cross, destroyed temp. Charles L, 1643. On 
the site is the statne of Sir Robert Peel. The Mansion 
Honse was formerly in Cheapside, on the south side. 
Near it, at the corner of Friday Street, observe No. 37, 
an old house still bearing its sign of The Swan. Here 
lived Alderman Cornish, iniquitously put to death at 
the corner of King Street, under James II. 

CHURCHES (ANCIENT). The following old 
Gothic churches have survived :— 

All Hallows, Barking; St. Andrew Underehaft (in part); 
St. Bartholomew the Great ; St. Bartholomew the Less (in part) ; 
St. Catherine Cree ; St. Etheldreda's, Bishopsgate ; St. Giles, 
Cripplegate ; St. Helen's, Bishopsgate ; St. Margaret's, West- 
minster; St. Olave's, Hart Street; St Pancras, Old Church; 
St Saviour's, South wark; Stepney Church (St. Stephen) ; the 
Chapel in the Tower, St. Peter ad Vincula ; the Chapel Royal, 
Savoy ; Westminster Abbey ; Austin Friars, now a Dutch 
Church ; St. Etheldreda's, Ely Place, now a R. C. Chapel ; and 
the crypts of St. John's, Clerkenwell, and St. Stephen's, in the 
Palace of Westminster. 

Of these the following were parish churches : All Hallows, 
St. Andrew, St Bartholomew the Less, St Catherine, St. Ethel- 
dreda, St. Giles, St. Helen, St. Margaret, St. Olave, St. Pancras, 
Stepney, and St. John's, Clerkenwell. 

The following were churches of monasteries or nunneries, or 
collegiate churches : St Bartholomew the Great, St. Helen (in 
part), St. Saviour's, Austin Friars, and Westminster Abbey. 

The following were royal or private chapels : St. Peter's in 
the Tower, the Savoy, St. Stephen's, and Ely Place. 

It is worth while to visit the following : — 

All Hallows, Barking (Stn. Aldgate, Inner Circle. 
Omn., any to Aldgate, or to Fenchurch Street Station). 

This church derives its name from the parish having 
belonged to the convent of Barking, in Essex. A portion 
was burnt in the Great Fire. There are many monu- 
ments, and six fine brasses. Here were buried Bishop 
Fisher, beheaded 1535 ; the Earl of Surrey, 1546 ; Abp. 
Laud, 1644. Fisher's body was afterwards removed to 
St. Peters ad Vincula, in the Tower. 

St. Bartholomew, Smithfield (Stn. Farringdon 
Street, Inner Circle, or Aldersgate Street Station. Omn., 
any to Newgate). 
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The entrance from Smithfield is by an arch which, 
f ormerly terminated the S. aisle of the nave, now pulled 
down. Opposite this door remains were found some 
years ago of the stake to which heretics were bound. 
The present remains of the church consist of the choir, 
with a beautiful Norman apse. N. side, observe tomb 
of Rahere, first prior, 1100. Hogarth, the painter, was 
baptised here, 1697. 

Some remains of the ancient priory of St. Bartholomew 
may be seen amongst the adjoining houses. 

The church of St. Bartholomew the Less is within the 
hospital, which itself constitutes a parish. There is 
little of the ancient architecture about it, although it 
escaped the Great Fire, which ceased at Pye Corner, 
opposite. Inigo Jones, the architect, was baptised 
here. 

St. Giles's, Cripplegate (Stn. Moorgate Street, Inner 
Circle, or Aldersgate Street Station. Omn. f none very 
near, but any along Cheapside to Wood Street). 

This church was built in the year 1545. A portion 
of the tower may be older, but the turret on the summit 
only dates from the last century. The martyrologist, 
John Fox, d. 1587, buried under a plain monument on 
the south wall ; Frobisher, the voyager, d. 1595 ; John 
Speed, the topographer, d. 1629, buried here. Also John 
Milton, the poet, d. 1674, buried in the chancel. 
There is a monument to him, erected 1793. In the 
parish register is the marriage of Oliver Cromwell and 
Elizabeth Bowchier. 

Observe, in the churchyard to the S.W., a circular 
bastion of the ancient city wall. It shows little traces of 
Roman work, and more probably belongs to the time of 
Edward IV. 

St. Helen's, Bishopsgate (Stn. Bishopsgate Street, 
Inner Circle. Omn., any to Bank, thence red, to Bishops- 
gate). 

This was partly the parish church, and partly the 
chapel of the adjoining priory of St. Helen. It consists 
of two aisles, that to the north having been originally 
screened off for the use of the nuns. To the S.E. is a 
chapel of the Holy Ghost. The church is full of monu- 
ments, some of which were brought from St. Martin, 
Outwich, when it was pulled down in 1877. Observe in 
the chapel, altar-tomb of Sir Julius Caesar, otherwise 
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Delmare, d. 1636, Master of the Rolls to James I., with 
quaint inscription in the form of a deed, by which the 
deceased binds himself when called upon to pay the 
debt of nature. The sculptor was Nicholas Stone, who 
built Buckingham Gate. Observe fine brass of a lady 
with heraldic mantle, close by. Other monuments are : 
Sir Thos. Gresham, d. 1579 ; Sir John Crosby, d. 1475 ; 
and Sir John Spencer, d. 1594. There are many more 
of slighter interest. Observe some ancient stained glass, 
painted ironwork in chancel, and low window under a 
tomb on the N. side, from which it is supposed that 
the prioress could witness the elevation of the Host. 

St. Margaret's, Westminster. (See Westminster.) 

St. Olave's, Hart Street (close to Fenchurch Street, 
where own. from all parts stop). 

This church is of the architecture of the fifteenth 
century, but much repaired and altered in 1633, and 
again recently in a So-called restoration. Little remains 
of the fittings as they were when Samuel Pepys wor- 
shipped here. There are many mentions of the church 
in his Diary. He was buried in the chancel, N. side, 1703, 
under a monument which he had put up to his wife. 
There are three brasses and many other monuments; 
one of them to Sir John Mennis, d. 1671, author of the 
famous couplet (according to Cunningham) — 

u He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day." 

Observe in the vestry the quaint ceiling, with an angel 
in plaster. 

St. Peter's, Abbey Church. (See Westminster 
Abbey.) 

St. Peter ad Vincula, in the Tower. (See Tower.) 

St. Saviour's, Southwark (Close to London Bridge 
Station. Many omn. from Paddington, yellow, and 
other places). 

Church of the priory of St. Mary Overy, made pa- 
rochial in 1540. Very large and fine, but the nave 
rebuilt fifty years ago. Observe Lady Chapel, of early 
work, used as a court for the examination of heretics by 
Bp. Gardiner, d. 1555. The modern stained glass com- 
memorates the fact. In the transept is the monument 
of Sir John Grower, the poet, d. 1402. Also of Edmund 
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Shakspere, d. 1607, brother of William Shakspere ; and 
of Fletcher, d. 1625 ; and Massinger, d. 1638, the poets. 
The visitor should by no means omit to see this church. 
The keys may be had at the sexton's house, close to the 
W. end. 

Savoy, St. John's, Chapel Royal. (See Savoy.) 
St. Stephen's, Palace of Westminster. (See Houses 
of Parliament.) 
Whitehall Chapel Royal. (See Whitehall.) 

CHURCHES (MODERN). The following churches 
built by Sir Christopher Wren and others should be 
visited if possible. It is always difficult to obtain an 
entrance to a city church except on Sunday, but the 
sexton's address is usually to be found on the door. 

All Saints, Margaret Street. Built 1850, the archi- 
tect being Mr. Butterfield. The spire, which is 225 feet 
high and therefore one of the highest in London, is 
shingled like that of old St. Paul's. The interior is very 
rich in marble columns with alabaster capitals. Observe 
the wall-paintings in the chancel by the late Wm. 
Dyce, R.A. Also the tile-work decorations in the side 
aisles. 

Service both on Sundays and week-days very frequent, 
church always open. 

St. Alban's, Holborn. (Sin, Inner Circle, Farring- 
don Street. Omn. any along Oxford Street, to Brook 
Street). 

Remarkable for its " advanced 99 ritual. Built on the 
site of a "Thieves' Kitchen" and other squalid tene- 
ments, in 1865, chiefly through the munificence of a 
private individual. Observe the paintings in the chancel, 
by Mr. Gambier Parry. The architect was Mr. Butter- 
field. Services frequent, both on Sundays and week- 
days. The church is always open. 

In Brook Street, the corner house, next Holborn, on 
the left hand, is on the site of that in which Chatterton 
committed suicide, in 1770. 

St. Andrew's, Holborn (Stn. Farringdon Street, 
Inner Circle. Omn. any along Oxford Street). 

Built by Wren on the site of a church which escaped 
the fire, but was so dilapidated that in 1686 it was taken 
down, except the tower, part of which is ancient. The 
exterior and interior are alike plain and simple, but 
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convenient. In the register may be fonnd recorded the 
baptism of Benjamin, son of Isaac Disraeli, at the age 
of twelve years, in 1817. Thomas Chatterton's name is 
in the register of burials, August 28, 1770, as William 
Chatterton. The famous Dr. Sacheverel was incumbent 
of this church in the reign of Queen Anne. 

St. Anne's, Soho. Built 1686. Observe strange 
spire, considered the ugliest in London. Very hand- 
some within. On the W. side of the tower in the 
churchyard, observe monument to Theodore, King of 
Corsica, d. 1756. 

St. Bride's, Fleet Street. Built by Wren, 1680, the 
old church having been burnt in the Great Fire. The 
steeple is much admired, being 226 feet high. The 
interior is very handsome, the nave and aisles being 
divided by coupled Doric columns. Observe the massive 
oak work of the pews and fittings. In the church is 
buried Wvnkyn de Worde, the printer; and Richardson, 
author of 'Clarissa Harlowe,' d. 1761. John Milton 
lived for some years in the churchyard, at the house of 
one Russell, a tailor. 

St. Margaret's, Westminster. (See Westminster.) 

St. Mary Abbot's, Kensington. (See Kensington.) 

St. Marv-le-Bow, Cheapside, so called from the 
arches of the crypt, which also give their name to the 
Court of Arches ; they are still in existence under the 
church. The interior is not worth visiting, but the 
steeple is the finest in the city. It was completed in 
1680, and is attached to the church bv a The 
height is 235 feet, and the vane is 10 feet long. The 
design is remarkably fine, consisting as it were of a 
series of temples piled one story above the other. — 
" Opinion has stamped it as one of the most successful 
works of its class, both as regards design and con- 
struction .... did Wren's reputation as an architect 
rest solely on this one building, it would in our opinion 
be perfectly secure. ,, (Godwin and Britton.) " There is a 
play of light and shade, a variety of outline, and an 
elegance of detail, which it would be very difficult to 
match in any other steeple." (Fergusson.) 

St. Paul's, Covent Garden (Stn. Charing Cross, 
Inner Circle. Omn. any along the Strand to Southamp- 
ton Street). Remarkable as the first church erected in 
England after the Reformation and for Protestant wor- 
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ship. It was built by Inigo Jones, commenced 1631. In 
the churchyard are buried S. Butler, d. 1680, author of 
' Hudibras ' ; and Sir P. Lely, d. 1680. " The simpUcity 
of the portico, the boldness of the projection of the 
eaves, and the general harmony and good taste pervading 
the whole building, convey a very high idea of Jones's 
talents." (Fergusson.) 

St. Stephen's, Walbrook. The plain exterior of 
this little church, which closely adjoins the Mansion 
House, would hardly lead the visitor to expect the 
remarkable beauty of the interior. It was built 1672 
on the site of the old church, by Sir Christopher Wren, 
who is said to have employed the principles of a design 
which he had formed for the construction of St. Paul's, 
but which was abandoned at the desire of the Duke of 
York, who wished for a cruciform cathedral. St.Stephen's 
consists of five aisles, divided by Corinthian columns, 
and a cupola, the elegance of which is famous even 
amongst Wren's buildings. A wonderful appearance of 
size and space is produced, when we remember that the 
church is only 82 feet by 59, and the dome but 63 feet 
high. " The most pleasing interior of any Renaissance 
church which has yet been erected." (Fergusson.) 

Temple Church. (See Temple.) 

CITY OF LONDON (Stn. Mansion House, on 
the Inner Circle; Blackfriars and Holborn Viaduct 
Stations, London, Chatham and Dover Railway; Cannon 
Street, from Charing Cross, daylight route, ottering fine 
views of the city. Omn. any to the Bank). 

Although the city is insignificant in size or population, 
as compared to Westminster, it has given its name to a 
wide district of suburban houses, having been, in fact, 
the original source from which sprung the great out- 
growth of modern London. 

The only thing which remains to us of British London 
is its name, which signifies the Fort of the Waters. It 
may have been an inhabited place, or at least a cattle 
fastness of the Britons long before the coming of the 
Romans. Its situation, isolated by the Fleet, the Lea, 
and the Thames, left it only open on the N. side, 
where the name of Moorfields still preserves to us the 
memory of a defending morass. Bones of cattle, long 
supposed to be sacrificial, were found on the site of St. 
Paul's. This hill was divided from the next by the 
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valley of the Walbrook, which reached the Thames at 
Dowgate. "Dowgate" is another British name, and 
Walbrook has been plausibly derived from the English 
designation of Gael or Weal used for a native Briton. 
But it is certain that the first Roman fortress was to 
the E. of Walbrook. It was probably built to defend 
a bridge, and the course of the Watling Street, which 
led from the N.W. coast towards Dover, was diverted 
at the same time from its straight course, which had 
led through what we call Edgware Road to Westmin- 
ster, where it possibly crossed the Thames by a ford. 
The first Roman settlers must have built the bridge at 
London, as even Republican coins have been found in 
the river bed. The Watling Street entered the little 
city at London Stone, and traversing it in a S.E. direc- 
tion met the northern road from the bridge at East- 
cheap, which was probably then the market-place. The 
N. side of the position was defended by a ditch, 
which remained late enough to give its name to the 
present ward of Langbourn. Tower Hill, Cornhill, 
Cheapside, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Newgate Street 
were suburbs, as we learn from the number of burial- 
places and other similar remains constantly being dis- 
covered. In a.d. 61 the Roman town, whatever it was, 
together with Verulam and Oamulodunum, were de- 
stroyed by Boadicea ; and though we hear no more of 
London for two centuries until the reign of Diocletian, 
it is certain that a speedy recovery was made, and that 
though the fortifications were not extended the suburbs 
were populous. 

The troops of Allectus were easily able to plunder 
London in 296, and Constantius or his immediate suc- 
cessor built the wall which took in nearly all that we 
now call the City. London, then, for the first time 
became of importance. Its name was changed to 
Augusta : it was for a brief period the capital of Britain 
instead of York ; and a mint was established in it. 
In 368 Theodosius, the father of the emperor who 
bore that name, marched through London to repel the 
Picts and Scots. After this London is not heard of till 
the year 457, when Hengest and Aesc his son, the leaders 
of the Jute invasion of Kent, defeated the Britons at 
Crayford. 

It may be well to note that no trustworthy evidence 
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has been found of the existence of a Christian Church 
in Roman London. 

In 609, Mellitus became bishop of the East Saxons, 
whose king, Sebert, reigned in London ; and Ethelbert, 
king of Kent, Sebert's uncle, built the church of St. 
Paul. From the control of Kent and its tributaries 
the kings of Essex, London passed under the influence 
of Mercia, and its first mention in a contemporary 
charter shows us Ethelbald, king of Mercia, grant- 
ing to the church at Rochester a tax upon shipping 
entering the port of London, 734. The bridge is first 
mentioned about 975, but a Witan had assembled 
in the " royal city of London " in 812. Guthrum, the 
Dane, held London in the reign of Alfred, and under 
his Christian name of Athelstan seems to have left his 
trace in the tradition reported by Stowe, that a palace 
of King Athelstan stood at the corner of Love Lane 
near Guthrum's Lane, now called Gutter Lane, in 
Cheapside. The city had been repeatedly attacked, 
and even, it is said, burnt by the Danes before the time 
of Guthrum. In 994, Ethelred took refuge within the 
walls, and in 1016, Canute, by digging a canal from the 
E. to the W. side of Southwark, was able to transport 
his fleet above bridge, but was repulsed. This achieve- 
ment of Canute has been greatly exaggerated, but it 
is very certain that the S. side of the Thames was 
bordered by a series of islands, and that the Roman 
road from the bridge foot was carried for some distance 
on an embankment. 

William the Conqueror granted the city its first extant 
charter. It begins : u William the king greets William 
the bishop and Geoffrey the portreeve," and promises 
the citizens the same privileges they had enjoyed under 
his predecessors. Henry I. granted to the city the 
county of Middlesex in farm at the yearly rent of 300Z., 
a grant still enjoyed by the citizens, who therefore 
appoint a sheriff for Middlesex as well as their own 
mayor. 

Henry II. ascended the throne 1154 ; as the citizens 
had supported Stephen by formally electing him and in 
other ways, it is not surprising to find that on at least 
three occasions Henry imposed heavy contributions on 
the city. It happened then, and has happened often 
since, that the kings whose title to the throne was least 
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valid were the best liked in London. This is true es- 
pecially, besides Stephen, of Henry IY., Henry V., and 
ttichard III. The last-named is said to have given the 
title of lord to the mayor. The unpopular kings were 
Henry III., and Richard II., both of whom looked upon 
the city as their lawful prey. 

In 1265, Henry III. imprisoned Sir Thomas Fitz- 
Thomas, the mayor, at Windsor, where he is supposed 
to have died. For five years the mayoralty was in 
abeyance, and the city was governed by wardens. In 
1305, Wallace, Fraser his servant, and two Scotch 
knights were hanged at Smithfield, and two years later 
a brother of Wallace and two brothers of Bruce shared 
the same fate. In 1356, the Black Prince led John, 
king of France, through London to the Savoy in great 
state ; and on the same occasion the mayor entertained 
at a banquet the kings of England, France, Scotland, 
and Cyprus. 

In 1381, Wat Tyler and his men, crossing London 
Bridge, committed great outrages in the city, and burned 
the Savoy and other public buildings without the walls. 
Tyler was put to death by the mayor in the king's 
presence at Smithfield. In 1441, the Duchess of Glou- 
cester did penance at St. Paul's twice over for her share 
in a conspiracy to injure Henry VI. by sorcery. In 
1450, Jack Cade entered the city by the same route 
as Tyler. 

The greatest change that the city underwent, with 
the single exception of the fire of 1666, was caused by 
the suppression of the monasteries under Henry VIII. 
and his son. The Grey Friars occupied all one side of the 
way from Newgate to the collegiate church of St. Martin's- 
le-Grand. The Augustine Friars at Broad Street, 
and the Black Friars near Fleet Street, had extensive 
premises within the city boundary. Their destruction, 
and that of the Priory of Clerkenwell, the Charterhouse, 
the nunnery of St. Helen's at Bishopsgate, and that of 
the Minoresses near the Tower, and the priory at Aid- 
gate, which were all close to the city walls, and of the 
largest, namely St. Bartholomew's at Smithfield, one 
of the richest monasteries in Middlesex, must have left 
not only enormous blank spaces, but have caused a very 
considerable social change among the citizens. The 
wanton destruction of ancient monuments, as, for 
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instance, at the Grey Friars, must ever be regretted, 
and of the old churches which remained until our own 
day, several were only built a short time before the 
Great Fire. 

The fire of London began on the 2nd September, 1666, 
and consumed 13,000 houses and 89 churches, all in the 
very heart of the city. In one respect this calamity 
brought with it a blessing, for the plague ceased, after 
having for centuries almost decimated the population 
at short intervals. A portion of Soho stands on fields 
which were devoted to the burial of those who perished 
in one of these visitations. The Charterhouse was built 
by Sir Walter Manny on a similar site in 1371. Bun- 
hill Fields, where the Dissenters' burial ground is, de- 
rives its name from the heaps of bones which accumu- 
lated there after another visitation, probably that in 
1665. In 1667 a special Act was passed for the rebuild- 
ing of the city. Unfortunately Sir C. Wren's plan for 
laying out the streets anew was not followed, and the 
city remained until very recently full of streets and 
lanes no wider than those which had existed before the 
fire. But in one respect the new city was finer than the 
old. Those parish churches which were rebuilt were all 
designed by Wren, and may be considered in many 
respects the most beautiful buildings of their kind 
in Europe. It is seldom indeed that one architect 
should have an opportunity of building so many churches 
in one city, and it is still more seldom that an archi- 
tect ns found equal to the occasion. The almost in- 
finite variety of the spires and towers especially strikes 
the visitor who approaches from the south; and the 
wanton destruction of several during the past few years 
has only shown that Sir Christopher made each building 
part of one great design, the culminating point of which 
was his great Cathedral of St. Paul's (see). 

In 1780 many private and public buildings were de- 
stroyed in the riots led by Lord George Gordon. In 
1807 Bishopsgate Street was first lighted by gas. Most 
of the city gates were pulled down during the reigns of 
the first Georges. Newgate was in part preserved as a 
gaol. Bishopsgate disappeared in 1760. Temple Bar 
was removed in 1879, and a memorial, designed by Mr. 
Birch, erected on the spot, 1880. 

Since the commencement of the reign of Queen 
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Victoria many alterations have been made in the city, 
some of them improvements. The destruction of city 
churches, which may be attributed to a combination 
between the agents of superstition and cupidity, is much 
to be regretted. Most of those destroyed were admi- 
rably adapted to serve as banks or public offices. The 
new street from Blackfriars to the Mansion House is a 
worthy approach to the city, but involved the destruc- 
tion of many interesting relics of old London. In the 
erection of an enormous railway station and bridge over 
the Thames at Cannon Street, some relics of the oldest 
London were discovered and destroyed. 

The City proper consists of a space, 3 m. in circumfer- 
ence, round which the ancient wall existed. In addition 
to the space thus marked, there were added at a remote 
period two outlying wards to those which are comprised 
in the city proper, namely, Farringdon Without, and 
Portsoken. Cripplegate Without and Bishopsgate With- 
out are partly within the old border. The number of the 
wards is twenty-six, governed by as many aldermen, from 
among whom the Lord Mayor is chosen. The ward of 
Cornhill was long held by the Bishop. As late as 1392, 
Fleet Street is spoken of as being in the suburbs. There 
were open spaces in many places until a comparatively 
recent period. Such were the jousting-ground at Bow 
Church in Cheapside, the Rome land at Dowgate, the 
Rome land at Billingsgate (Rome means roomy), East- 
cheap, and Smithfield. 

The present resident population of the city is probably 
under 60,000. 

The government of the city is by a Lord Mayor, who 
resides in the Mansion House, assisted by the Court of 
Aldermen, one elected by each ward, and a Common 
Council, who meet at Guildhall. The Lord Mayor, who 
represents the Portreeve mentioned above, and who is 
therefore a kind of " High Sheriff," is further helped by 
two " sub "-Sheriffs, one of whom also acts for Middlesex, 
that county— of which the Lord Mayor, as representing 
the whole body of citizens, may be considered High Sheriff 
— having been granted " in farm " to the city by Henry L, 
as mentioned above. The city has a separate police 
force, and possesses many rights and privileges, as for 
instance that of appearing by the Lord Mayor in the 
House of Commons to present petitions. 
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CORNHILL (Stn. Aldgate, or Mansion Honse, Inner 
Circle. Omn., green, from Bayswater). 

In the early Saxon period Cornhill was probably the 
corn market of the city, as it adjoined the stock market, 
and ran nearly to the Poultry. It was the peculiar 
soke or manor of the bishop of London, who was 
reckoned as a kind of alderman, and had his place in the 
corporation. The charter of William I. is addressed to 
William the Bishop, and Geoffrey the Portreeve. There 
are two churches in the street, of which St. Michael's is 
the larger, but St. Peter's the more important on account 
of an absurd tradition that it dates from the time of the 
Britons. Both are by Wren, St. Michael's being in his 
peculiar style of Gotnic, lately "restored" out of all 
recognition. In the first of his 1 Roundabout Papers ' 
Thackeray tells the legend of King Lucius and St. 
Peter's Church upon Cornhill. It was written at the 
office of the * Cornhill Magazine,' No. 65 opposite. Gray, 
the poet, was born at No. 41 Cornhill. The first coffee- 
house in London was in St. Michael's Alley. Daniel 
Defoe carried on business in Freeman's Court, now re- 
moved, which stood at the eastern end of the Royal 
Exchange in Cornhill. 

CROSBY HALL (Stn, Aldersgate or Moorgate, Inner 
Circle. Omn., red, from Bank, or yellow from London 
Bridge). 

The remains of a house or palace built by Sir John 
Crosby about 1450 have been turned into a convenient 
restaurant. Many features of interest, however, remain. 
The visitor should see the exterior by turning out of 
Bishopsgate Street under an archway into Crosby Square. 
He will here see the fine row of windows of the hall, and 
proceeding through the next archway will discover 
further traces of the old buildings, together with some 
very pleasing specimens of the architecture of the last 
century. Returning to Bishopsgate Street, we may enter 
the next opening, which leads to the churchyard of 
Great St. Helen's, the church described (36). Here are 
some very perfect portions of the old house, and a poor 
modern imitation. Midway between Crosby Square and 
Great St. Helen's is the entrance. The first chamber is 
not of much interest, the gorgeous colouring disguising 
its ancient features. From it we enter the great hall, 
which is 50 ft. long, 20 ft wide, 30 ft high. The fire- 
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place is said to be one of the first ever erected in a hall 
in England. At Westminster School the hall was, till 
lately, warmed by an open fire in the middle. The same 
arrangement still subsists at Penshurst. Luncheons and 
dinners are now served here, as well as in the minstrel's 
gallery, which is over the archway leading to Crosby 
Square. Observe bow windows, also carving of the oak 
roof. 

Sir John Crosby d. 1475, and was buried in the neigh- 
bouring church of St. Helen. His widow sold this house 
to Richard Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III., 
in 1476, and here Shakspere lays some scenes of his 
play. It was afterwards owned by William Bond, who 
is also buried in the neighbouring church, d. 1576. In 
the next century it was owned by Sir John Spencer, 
whose son, the Earl of Northampton, lived here, and 
was killed at Hopton Heath, 1642. Much of the old 
house was burnt down before 1672, in which year the 
hall was made a chapel, and was afterwards degraded 
into a storehouse, but was restored by subscription — the 
subscribers' arms being placed in the windows. At the 
commencement of the present tenancy it was thoroughly 
" restored," and some chambers added on the N. 

CRYSTAL PALACE (flfoi. High Level, from Vic- 
toria or Ludgate Hill. No omn.). Erected in 1854, 
from the materials of the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
which were removed, and the plan and elevation slightly 
altered by the addition of the arched features. Sir 
Joseph Paxton was the designer. 

Wnen first opened there were additional models and 
architectural courts at the extremity of the N. transept, 
which were unfortunately burnt, 1866. At present the 
building consists, roughly speaking, of three parts : — 
(1) a museum of casts and other reproductions of ancient 
and modern works of architecture and sculpture ; (2) 
of a concert room, theatre, and other places of amuse- 
ment and variety ; and (3) of reading-rooms and class- 
rooms, in which lectures are constantly delivered by 
competent professors in art and literature. A picture 
gallery is to be annually supplied from foreign schools 
by M. Sedelmeyer, of Paris. There are several refresh- 
ment stalls in various parts of the building, and at the 
end of the S. transept an extensive dining-room. 

The visitor whose time is limited, will enter from the 
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railway, behind the great orchestra, and passing across 
the space occupied during the triennial Handel festival 
by seats, will proceed towards the N. transept. Then, 
turning to the left, he will traverse successively the 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman courts, which need not 
detain him long. Beyond, on the same side, is the 
beautiful Alhambra court (see), designed and carried out 
by the late Owen Jones. The Aquarium (for which there 
is an extra charge), is at the extremity of the N. transept. 
We can return through the Byzantine and Romanesque 
courts, the three Mediaeval, Renaissance, Elizabethan, 
and Italian courts, all full of carefully selected and 
labelled reproductions of remarkable monuments. Here 
the visitor will do well to emerge from the palace, and 
see the view W. over the Kent and Surrey hills, the great 
suburbs of Sydenham, Penge, and Anerly, lying im- 
mediately beyond the gardens, all built since the open- 
ing of the palace. In the immediate foreground is the 
garden itself (200 acres), with the fountains, the finest in 
the world, throwing water to a height of 280 feet. A 
display of the water-works is usually announced before- 
hand in the London papers. Returning into the palace, 
we cross to the S.W. side, where is the Pompeian court 
(see), close to which are the lavatories and the dining- 
room. 

On the upper floor is the picture gallery, from part of 
which there is a fine view of the transepts and the 
orchestra. In the galleries, and also on the ground 
floor, are extensive shops and bazaars. 

The cost of keeping up the building and gardens is 
very heavy, amounting to some 15,000Z. a year. During 
the Handel festival as much as 30,000Z. has been received 
for seats. The ordinary admissions are about 2O,O0OZ. 
per annum. For special festivals, concerts, flower-shows, 
theatrical pieces, and other amusements, the visitor 
should consult the newspapers before his visit. But he 
may depend upon hearing some good music upon any 
day he goes. 

On a clear day the view towards London from the 
road behind the palace, especially about sunset, should 
on no account be omitted. 

DOCKS (THE). — West India Docks (Stn. Blackwall. 
Omn. from the Bank. Steamer to Limehouse Pier). 

They were opened 1802, and cover 295 acres, lying 
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between Limehouse and Blackwall. East India Docks, 
lower down, only contain 32 acres, and can be reached 
by train from Fenchurch Street Stn., or tramway from 
Aldgate, or steamer. Whitebait is caught off Black- 
wall. 

The London Docks, of about 120 acres, opened 1805, 
next to St. Katherine's Docks, is one of the largest. An 
immense Tobacco Warehouse covers 5 acres. Near this 
is the Kiln, where damaged goods that have not paid 
duty are destroyed by fire. The tall chimney is known 
as the Queen's Pipe. It is at these docks that the wine- 
vaults are placed. Visitors are admitted to the ware- 
houses and vaults. Permission must be obtained from 
the Secretary, New Bank Buildings. 

St. Katharine's Docks opened 1828, on the site of the 
Hospital (72). They are about 24 acres in extent, and 
are near the Tower. The earth taken out was carried 
to Millbank. Eccleston Square and part of Pimlico 
have been built on it. St. Katherine y s Steamboat Wharf 
is where steamers from the Continent usually land pas- 
sengers. 

Victoria Docks are nearly two miles long, and lie 
between Bow Creek and North Woolwich. Opened 
1856. Observe Hydraulic Lift, used for vessels under 
repair. Guano is imported at these docks. 

Mill wall Docks, in the Isle of Dogs, near West India 
Docks, are about 100 acres in extent ; opened 1868. 

Commercial Docks, of about 50 acres, lie at Rother- 
hithe, near the Thames Tunnel. 

Surrey Docks belong to the Commercial Docks, and are 
nearly opposite the Isle of Dogs. The old docks were 
opened 1807, and contain about 300 acres. Greenland, 
Baltic, and East Country ships, for corn and timber, 
principally employ these convenient basins on the S. of 
the Thames. 

The Docks are an interesting sight, and should not be 
omitted if the visitor has time. The Port of London 
commences at London Bridge, and is full of shipping 
as far as Deptf ord, 4 miles ; it is considered to extend 
61 miles down the river. Steamboats or the Blackwall 
Railway convey the visitor amongst the docks. 

DXJLWICH GALLERY. (See ' Round About Lon- 
don,' p. 39.) 

EASTCHEAP. — This was probably the Roman 

E 
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market-place, being crossed by the two main Roman 
streets on their way to the bridge where they united. 
In later times it was the headquarters of the butchers ; 
Leadenhall Market, adjoining on the east side, may be 
considered its successor. 

EXETER HALL. (See Route 2, p. 9.) 

GATES AND WALLS OF LONDON. All have 
disappeared except a few fragments in or near the 
churchyard of St. Giles, Cripplegate. Temple Bar, 
which was often erroneously called a London gate, only 
marked the city boundary, and was no part of the 
original wall. Holborn Bars served a similar purpose. 

The old wall was 3536 yards in length, from the Tower 
to Blackf riars. It was probably constructed about A.x>. 
360, by one of the immediate successors of Constantine. 
This wall took in all the suburbs then existing and 
superseded the original defences, which were round the 
hill on the E. side of the Walbrook. In 1346 the city- 
extended beyond the walls, and the Ward of Fleet, now- 
called Farringdon Without, was formed, but after this 
the city authorities ceased to extend control over sub- 
urbs. The wall was greatly strengthened and renewed 
by Henry Y. and Edward I v., to whose time the existing- 
fragments may with probability be assigned. 

The Roman gates were Newgate on the W. and 
Bishopsgate on the N. The other gates, viz. : Aldersgate, 
Cripplegate, Moorgate, and Aldgate, are all mediaeval, 
Ludgate, probably the latest, being at first a kind of 
postern leading down to the edge of the Fleet river. Some 
time in the twelfth century it appears to have been 
opened for traffic and a bridge made across the Fleet. 
Aldgate dates from the opening of a new passage and 
bridge across the Lea, E., when the Oldford, higher up, 
and the line of the Roman road from Bishopsgate, were 
abandoned. This was probably about 1110. A portion 
of the S.E. end of the wall was removed when the Tower 
was built. Billingsgate and Dowgate were, like Lud- 
gate, on the water's edge. 

Remains of the two Roman gates have been found at 
Newgate and in Camomile Street, Bishopsgate. London 
Stone probably stood at the entrance to the older city, 
and from it miles on the Watling Street, N.W., through 
the later Newgate, were measured. It is now built into 
the south side of St. Swithin's church, opposite Cannon 
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Street Station. The northern and eastern roads met at 
Bishopsgate, and all converged to the bridge (see London 
Bridge), 

Most of the gates were nsed as prisons in the middle 
ages; that of Newgate only continued to be always 
so used; and the present prison at Newgate is on the 
site of that part of the ancient fortification adjoining 
the actual gate in which the prison anciently existed. 

GILES'S, ST., AND SOHO (Omn. several, from 
West End to Bank, including those from Paddington 
and Bay s water). 

These districts were enclosed in the defences made by 
the city against the probability of a siege in the great 
Civil War, and were soon covered with houses. St. 
Giles's in the Fields was an ancient pariah church, the 
village in which it stood being on the winding road 
which led from Newgate, through Holborn to Tyburn. 
At the Pound, which stood close to the junction of the 
present Oxford Street and Tottenham Court Road, 
criminals on the way to the gallows were refreshed by a 
bowl of liquor. We hear in Ray's Proverbs of one 
" Bawtree's father who was hanged for leaving of his 
liquor," which commemorates in all probability a real 
occurrence in which the convict refusing to stop was 
executed before a reprieve arrived. The district is now 
exceedingly poor, and the Fields are all built over, ex- 
cept that part which is enclosed as Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
Here the rioters or rebels under Sir John Oldcastle, 
Lord Cobham, were hanged in the reign of Henry V. 
Here William, Lord Russell, was beheaded 21st July, 
1683. On the W. side of the square are some remains of 
the building designed by Inigo Jones. (See Soane's 
Museum.) In Soho Square (the origin of the name is 
unknown), the Duke of Monmouth (beh. 1685) had a 
large house on the S. side. The Soho Bazaar is much 
frequented; it opens upon Oxford Street. Wardour 
Street is remarkable for the number of shops containing 
second-hand or antique furniture. St. Giles's Church 
was made parochial by Henry VIII., and the present 
building erected 1734. Shirley, the poet, the author of 
the well-known lines commencing, " The glories of our 
blood and state," was bu. here in 1666. 

GREENWICH HOSPITAL. (See 1 Round About 
London/ p. 54) 

e 2 
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GUILDHALL (Inner Circle, Mansion House Station. 
Omn. any along Cheapside). 

Guildhall consists of courts of law, a library, a 
museum, and a great hall, 150 feet by 50, originally 
erected in 1411, but partially destroyed by the Great 
Fire, and rebuilt, and also much altered and improved 
of late years. Observe fine oak roof; monuments to 
Chatham, Beckford, and others; the giants, Gog and 
J^ a gog, formerly carried in civic processions. In this 
hall the Lord Mayor's inaugural banquet is held on the 
9th November. The visitor should by no means omit 
to see the ancient Crypt (1411), now unfortunately used 
as a store and carpenter's shop. 

Adjoining the hall is a passage which leads to the 
Library {free), a handsome Gothic hall, built 1872 ; 
observe various collections, watches, prints, autographs, 
including one of W. Shakspere, bought for 147Z. 

Below stairs is the Museum, in which will be found 
most of the remains of Roman time which have been 
dug up in the city. 

HAMPTON COURT. (See 1 Round About London,' 
p. 61.) 

HERALDS COLLEGE (Stn. Blackfriars, Inner 
Circle, Omn. any over Blackfriars Bridge, or along 
Farringdon Street). 

It is also called College of Arms, where armorial 
bearings and pedigrees are kept or made out In 
former times its heralds used to carry defiances of war, 
and treaties, &c., and they had to attend after battles 
to make out the list of the slain and their rank by 
the arms and devices employed. In the reign of 
Henry VOL "heraldic visitations" commenced, for 
the purpose of testing pedigrees and arms. This im- 
portant and useful system was discontinued in 1686. 
Pedigrees preserved since that date are termed "modern." 
It was not till 1420 that the heralds were formed into 
a society. The president is called Earl-Marshal of 
England, and this office is hereditary in the family of 
the Duke of Norfolk. It was once of great importance. 
The thirteen other members consist of three Kings at 
Arms — Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy; six Heralds— 
Somerset, Richmond, Lancaster, Windsor, Chester, and 
York; and four Pursuivants— Rouge Dragon, Blue 
Mantle, Portcullis, <and Rouge Croix. 
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The present College in Queen Victoria Street was 
rebuilt after the Great Fire, 1666, on the site of old 
Derby House, which was given to the Heralds by Queen 
Mary, 1555. 

HOLLAND HOUSE. — Built 1607 by John Thorpe, 
in the Tudor style, for Sir Walter Cope, of red brick 
and stone facings, on the site of the manor house of the 
Abbots of Abingdon, from whom Kensington church 
derives the name of St. Mary Abbot's. The wings and 
colonnades were added later, and stone gateway, E., de- 
signed by Inigo Jones. This very interesting house is 
said by Macaulay to be able to " boast of a greater number 
of inmates distinguished in political and literary history 
than any other private dwelling in England." Sir W. 
Cope left it to his son-in-law, first Earl of Holland, be- 
headed as a royalist 1649. Fairfax, Cromwell's general, 
lived here for a short time. It is said that Cromwell and 
Ireton once held a consultation in " the grounds in front 
of the house, as a place in which they could not be over- 
heard." It was restored to the Hollands, and has passed 
into various hands at different times. Addison married 
the widow of Edward Rich, Earl of Holland and War- 
wick, and had one daughter, who long survived him. 
He d. here 1719. It was owing to this unhappy marriage 
that Holland House first became widely celebrated. 
Later in the century it belonged to Henry Fox, created 
first Baron Holland, whose younger son was the states- 
man Charles James Fox. Some romantic tales belong 
to this time. The third Lord Holland renewed the 
literary renown of the place. He was devoted both to 
books and hospitality, and statesmen and poets and 
men of rank and note were his constant guests. He d. 
1840, which closed the brightest period of its existence. 
His statue, by Watts, R.A., was placed near the road, 
where palings and drinking-fountains replace part of 
the wall to S., 1871. The fourth Lord Holland d. 
1859. 

Various pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, one by 
Murillo, and interesting portraits, prints, and minia- 
tures are treasured here ; with valuable relics, including 
Addison's writing-table, and Napoleon I.'s ring, lock of 
hair, and snuff-box. 

The domain was much larger formerly; much has 
been now occupied by villas. There is a fine avenue of 
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elms from S. entrance. A duel was fought in the 
grounds at the beginning of the present century. 

Holland House is not shown. The exterior, however, 
forms a picturesque sight to the wayfarer, and cannot 
f ai ! to be observed, surrounded by trees, from the Ken- 
sin ton and Hammersmith Road. (See Route 2, p. 6.) 

IxORSE GUARDS, THE. —A couple of mounted Life 
Guards are on duty daily from 10 to 4. Charles II. first 
raised the troop of soldiers henceforth known as the 
" Horse Guards." Their duty was to protect the King's 
person. Their barracks were on the present site, and 
were replaced by the rather heavy building by Kent 
about 1753. Passengers on foot may pass through the 
Horse Guards into St. James's Park ; carriages not 
admitted, except those of a few persons who possess the 
privilege in common with members of royal families. 

HOTELS. — The following is a selected list of London 
hotels, arranged according to districts. 

West End. — Albemarle, 1, Albemarle Street, W. ; 
Alexandra, St. George's Place, Hyde Park, S.W. ; Almond's, 
Clifford Street, New Bond Street, W. ; Bailey's, Glou- 
cester Road, S.W. ; Brown's, Dover Street, S. W . ; Bruns- 
wick, 52, J ermyn Street, S.W. ; Buckingham Palace Hotel, 
9, Buckingham Palace Gate, S.W. ; Burlington, 19, Cork 
Street, W. ; Claridge's, Brook Street, Grosvenor Street, 
W. ; Fenton's, 63, St. James' Street, S.W. ; Grosvenor, 
Buckingham Palace Road (Victoria Railway Station), 
S.W. ; Hatchetfs, 67, Piccadilly, W. ; Hotel Continental, 
1, Regent Street, W. ; Hyde Bark, 1, Hyde Park Place, 
W. ; Langham, Portland Place, W. ; Limmer's, 26, Conduit 
Street, W. ; Long's, 16, New Bond Street, W. ; Bawlings', 
37, Jermyn Street, S.W. ; St. James', 1, Berkeley Street, 
Piccadilly, W. ; Sackville, 28, Sackville Street, W. ; 
Waterloo, 85, Jermyn Street, S.W. ; Westminster Palace, 
Victoria Street, S.W . 

Central. — British, 27, Cockspur Street, S.W. ; Grand, 
Northumberland Avenue, S.W. ; Hotel Sahlonniere et de 
Provence, 17, Leicester Square, W.C. ; Morley's, Trafalgar 
Square, S.W. 

Strand and Neighbourhood. — Adelphi, John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. ; Arundel, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. ; 
Ashley's, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. ; Bedford, 
Piazzas, Covent Garden, W.C; Caledonian, Adelphi 
Terrace, Strand, W.C. ; Charing Cross, Strand, W.C. 
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(South Eastern Railway Station) ; Covent Garden, South- 
ampton Street, W.C. ; Craven, 44, Craven Street, Strand, 
W.C. ; Golden Cross, 452, West Strand, W.O. ; Haxell's, 
370, Strand, W.C. ; Hummums, Piazzas, Covent Garden, 
W.C.; Norfolk, 30, Surrey Street, W.C; Tavistock, 
Piazzas, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Fleet Steeet and Neighbourhood. — Anderton's, 
162, Fleet Street, E.C. ; Cathedral, 48, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, E.C; Peek's, 111, Fleet Street, E.G.; Royal (De 
Keyser's), Victoria Embankment, Blackfriars, E.C ; 
Salisbury (Agricultural Hotel Company), Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, E.C; Wood's, FurnivaTs Inn, W.C 

City. — Albion, 153, Aldersgate Street, E.C; Bridge 
House, 4>, Borough High Street, London Bridge, S.E.; 
Cannon Street (South Eastern Railway Station), E.C ; 
Castle and Falcon, 5, Aldersgate Street, B.C.; City of 
London, 11, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. ; Josland's, 
7, Falcon Street, E.G. ; Queen's, St. Martin's-le- Grand, 
E.C. ; Terminus (London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway Station), London Bridge, S.E. 

Holboen. — Freemasons' Tavern, 61, Great Queen 
Street, W.C ; Holbom Viaduct, Holborn Yiaduct, E.C. ; 
Imperial, 6, Holborn Yiaduct, E.C ; Inns of Court, 269, 
High Holborn, W.C ; Bidler's, 133, Holborn, W.C 

There are also large and handsome hotels in connection 
with the termini of the London and North Western 
Railway Company (Euston Square) ; the Great Northern 
Railway Company (King's Cross) ; the Midland Railway 
Company (St. Pancras) ; and the Great Western Railway 
Company (Paddington). 

KENSINGTON (Stn. High Street, Inner Circle. 
Omn. red, from the Bank). 

The next parish to Westminster on the W. A small 
part of Kensington Gardens is within the parish, which 
also contains Holland House, formerly a manor house 
belonging to the Abbot of Abingdon. Thence the Church 
is known as St. Mary Abbot's ; it is large, wholly modern, 
in a stiff style of Gothic, with a spire 295 ft. high, lately 
completed, the highest spire in London. In Holland 
House [see p. 53) have resided or visited, Joseph Addi- 
son, Charles J. Fox, Lord Macaulay, Sydney Smith, <fcc. 
Campden House was lately almost destroyed by fire, but 
has heen restored. It was originally built by Baptist 
Hicks, Lord Campden, and here Queen Anne lived be- 
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fore her accession, and her little son, the so-called Dnke 
of Gloucester (he was never formally made a duke) 
trained a regiment of boys. He d. 1700. Sir Isaac Newton 
died in Pitt Street, Kensington, 1726. Lord Macaulay 
d. at Holly Lodge, 1859. Thackeray d. 1863, at the 
second house L from High Street, in Palace Green. He 
built it himself, and it may be considered the earliest 
example of the modern so-called " Queen Anne style." 
Earl's Court (Railway Station) is named after the 
Earls of Oxford (Yere) who had a manor and house 
here. 

KEW GARDENS. {See ' Round About London/ 
p. 74.) 

LAMBETH PALACE (Stn. Westminster, Inner 
Circle; Vauxhall Station, S.W.R. Omn. green, from 
Baker Street). 

An ancient manor house belonging to the convent and 
cathedral church of Rochester, from whom it was taken 
by Harold, but restored by William Ruf us, and sold in 
1197 to the Archbishops of Canterbury, who had long 
occupied it as tenants. It has since been inhabited by 
all the Primates, and is closely connected with many 
remarkable events. The Chapel was built by Boniface 
of Savoy, about 1250. He was brother of Peter of Savoy, 
who built the Savoy Palace on the other side of the 
river. Observe oak screen made by Archbishop Laud, and 
grave of Archbishop Parker, d. 1575. The Lollards* 
Tower adjoins the entrance gateway, and is of the fifteenth 
century (1434-45), but has lately been much modernised 
by " restoration." It was certainly used as a prison for 



The Gate was built about 1499. The Hall, which con- 
tains the famous and valuable Library, was built by 
Juxon, who, when Bishop of London, attended Charles L 
on the scaffold, 1649. Observe the collection of illumi- 
nated MSS. exhibited in cases. The residence of the 
Archbishop is to the north, and is entirely modern. It 
was first called a "palace" by Archbishop Potter, 



MARY LE BONE, ST., AND TYBTJRN. — Two 

Manors forming the parish of St. John's, now St. Mary- 
le-bone, or le Bourne, from the brook which divided 
them. The church formerly stood at the present junc- 
tion of Marylebone Lane and Oxford Street, but was 
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removed in 1400, on account of the loneliness of the 
situation and the frequent robberies. The spot is still 
marked by the Parish Vestry. The brook is now far 
underground. It may have once given point to the 
saying, " A bourne from which no traveller returns," as 
the gallows were placed on the open heath or common 
beyond, and gradually moved westward, their site being 
marked by Great Gibbet Field and Little Gibbet Field, 
enumerated in the conveyance of a portion of the Tyburn 
estate to Sir William Portman, 1558. This, the western 
portion or manor of Lisson, formerly Lillestone, still 
belongs to the Portman family, but the fields are covered 
by Portman Square, Upper Berkeley and Seymour Streets, 
<&c. The other portion was dispersed among various 
owners, and the Manor House is now Queen Charlotte's 
Hospital. The eastern part of the parish or manor of 
St. Mary-le-bone, consists of Crown lands, on which is 
Regent's Park and the Portland estate, of which Caven- 
dish Square is the principal feature. It was purchased 
by John Holies, Duke of Newcastle, from Sir John 
Austen, for 17,500Z. temp. William III. It was inherited 
through his wife by Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, who 
built Oxford Square, now Cavendish Square, and pro- 
jected Oxford Street, which, with Harley, Vere, Mortimer, 
Holies, and other streets, is called from the family names 
and titles. Stratford Place stands on Conduit Mead, in 
which were springs, with arched reservoirs, from which 
the city was supplied. Remains of these vaults are 
sometimes found in excavations, and are commonly 
regarded as Roman remains, being in the classical style 
of the Stuart period. The ground is still owned by the 
corporation. 

Tyburn, as a place of execution, deserves a few words 
of separate notice. It was at first chosen, no doubt, on 
account of its remote and barren situation. The first 
person hanged at Tyburn was Mortimer, Earl of March, 
temp. Edward III. He was accompanied on the scaffold 
by Sir Simon Beresford, and the gallows probably 
stood very near Bird Street or Duke Street. They were 
afterwards removed further W., and in the reign of 
Henry VIII. were opposite the present site of the 
Marble Arch. They are then found in the next parish, 
Paddington, on the site of Connaught Square and Place; 
but, in their later days, were erected across the Edgware 
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Road and removed after every execution. The district 
now called Tybwrnia is not part of the manor of Tyburn. 
Here in 1660 the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Brad- 
shaw were hanged, having been exhumed from West- 
minster Abbey, and having lain the night before at the 
Blue Boar, on the site of the present Inns of Court 
Hotel, Holborn. Five of the members who signed the 
warrant of Charles I. were executed about the same 
time; and in 1724, Jack Sheppard; in 1777, the Rev. 
Dr. Dodd; and in November 1783, John Austin, being 
the last to suffer here. It need hardly be added that 
the name Tyburn was in existence to denote the brook 
in very early times (as early as 951), and long before 
" tying and burning " were carried on by its side. The 
name possibly alludes to the twofold origin, or to a 
divisi on a t some part, of its stream. 

MAYFAIR — This part of London lies between Hyde 
Park and Bond Street, reaching from Piccadilly nearly 
to Oxford Street. Originally a fair was held in the 
neighbourhood, terrvp. Edward I., for the benefit of 
St. James's Hospital for Lepers. This hospital was 
destroyed by Hemy VIII., who built St. James's Palace 
on the site. The fair continued to be held until the 
reign of George I., with the exception of a short sup- 
pression in the 17th century. About 1701 it was held 
north of Piccadilly, and became more important, begin- 
ning on 1st May and lasting sixteen days, instead of the 
seven of "the eve of St. James's, the day, and the 
morrow, and four days following." The Earl of 
Coventry, who lived in Piccadilly, was the chief cause 
of the final abolition of the nuisance. 

In the time of George I. and George II. the part 
called May Fair became noted in a different way. Near 
the chapel in Curzon Street was the May Fair Chapel, 
celebrated for clandestine marriages. These were pre- 
vented after 1754 by Act of Parliament. The people of 
note and rank who have resided in Mavfair are too 
numerous to mention. In Grosvenor Chapel, South 
Audley Street, is the monument of John Wilkes, "a 
friend of liberty." 

METROPOLITAN AND DISTRICT RAILWAYS. 
INNER CIRCLE.— This great enterprise might almost 
be said to have had many commencements, owing to the 
difficulties in the way. Mr. J. Hargrave Stevens, an 
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architect, obtained a bill for it in 1853, and in the fol- 
lowing year Mr. John Fowler, C.E., took it up, with 
Mr. Stevens as architect, upon the promise of the Great 
Western Railway and the Corporation of London to 
advance considerable sums of money for it. It was at 
last commenced January 3, 1860, and the first portion, 
from Farringdon Street to Bishop's Road, opened in 
1863. Further extensions were begun two years later, 
and completed to Moorgate in 1868, but it was not till 
1876 that Aldgate terminus was added. Near King's 
Cross the Fleet Ditch passes over the line, and keeping 
along the W. side, passes behind the retaining wal LI of 
Farringdon Street. The works were much delayed by 
the bursting of the Fleet in the summer of 1862, after 
very heavy rains. It was rebuilt too solidly for the acci- 
dent to occur again. No buildings of interest were de- 
stroyed during the undertaking, though of course a 
great number of dwelling-houses were removed. The 
complicated arrangements of gas-pipes and sewers 
underground presented great obstacles to the tunnels. 
The District Railway, begun 1865, finished 1871, com- 
pletes the Inner Circle from South Kensington to 
Mansion House. 
To begin our journey along the line from 

1. Aldgate, which is near the Tower (88) and the 
terminus (Fenchurch Street) of the Blackwall line. 

2. Bishopsgate, connected by a covered way with the 
terminus (Liverpool Street) of the Great Eastern, and 
also near that of the North London Railway (Broad 
Street). 

3. Moorgate Street, near London Wall and the edge of 
the City (40) and Bank (26). 

4. Aldersgate Street, for St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
(35), Smithfield, Post Office (74), St. Paul's (79), 
Charterhouse (33). 

5. Farringdon Street. These two last are in connec- 
tion with London Chatham and Dover Railway, also 
Ludgate and Holborn and the Crystal Palace. 

6. King's Cross. One of the most remarkable of the 
stations. Lines from the Midland terminus (St. Pancras) 
and from the Great Northern terminus (King's Cross) 
pass into this station. Sometimes six trains are passing 
at the different platforms ; every minute a fresh train 
arrives at one part or other, and the traffic is enormous. 
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The tramway or the omnibus may be taken here for the 
Agricultural Hall (23). 

7. Gower Street, near the terminus (Euston Square) of 
the North Western. In Gower Street, S. of station, is 
University College (94). 

8. Portland Road. Metropolitan Railway omnibuses 
of a large and commodious kind, and distinguished by a 
huge red umbrella over the driver's head, meet most of 
the trains, and convey passengers as far as Piccadilly 
Circus, without additional fare, if a through ticket has 
been obtained of the highest fare in each class. Close 
to Oxford Circus, and also in Piccadilly Circus, are 
offices with waiting-rooms, where Metropolitan tickets 
can be obtained for the return journey. This is a 
convenient way of reaching the Polytechnic (73), 
Royal Academy (75), Haymarket, &c., and any places 
of interest in or near Regent Street, part of Oxford 
Street, and the upper end of Piccadilly. It may also be 
used by any one who is not a Metropolitan passenger 
for a few pence. To the N". of Portland Road Station 
is the road to Regent's Park (72), about half a 
mile. 

9. Baker Street, for Madame Tussaud's (92). S., and 
on a branch line the first station is St. John's Wood Road 
for the Zoological Gardens (103). 

10. JEdgware Road. Here the line branches off from 
the original one to Bishop's Road, which is now ex- 
tended to Hammersmith and Richmond, which again 
branches to Addison Road, and so on to Gloucester 
Road, where it rejoins the Inner Circle. Edgware 
Road leads S. straight to the Marble Arch (71) and 
Oxford Street. 

11. Praed Street, Paddington. A covered way leads 
to the terminus (Paddington) of the Great Western. 

12. Queen's Road, Bayswater. Conveniently near N. 
of Kensington Gardens (67). 

13. Notting Hill Gate. This apens on the Bayswater 
Road, and the E. of Notting Hill, and must not be 
confused with Notting Hill Station, which is on the 
Hammersmith branch line from Edgware Road (10), 
and lies further to the N*. 

14. Kensington High Street. It is often confused with 
Kensington, Addison Road, which is about a mile W. 
upon the branch line that connects the Hammersmith 
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line from Edgware Road (10) with Gloucester Road, 
the next station to Kensington High Street on the Inner 
Circle. It is near the S.W. corner of Kensington 
Gardens and Palace (66), to the r. on emerging. To 
the 1. is the way to Holland House (53). 

15. Gloucester Road. For W. side of Horticultural 
Gardens (24). 

16. South Kensington. Must not be confused with the 
two other Kensingtons above. Here the Metropolitan 
line ends. The journey continues on the District 
Railway, which commences at Mansion House, and 
strikes away at Gloucester Road to Putney Bridge, 
Richmond, and Latimer Road by three branches after 
Earl's Court Road. For the South Kensington Museum 
(84), National Portrait Gallery (85), and E. side of 
Horticultural Gardens (24), Albert Hall (24), Albert 
Memorial (71), and new Natural History Collections 
(see British Museum, 26). 

17. Sloane Square, for Chelsea (22). 

18. Victoria, connected by a tunnelled footway with 
the platform of the terminus (Victoria) of the London, 
Chatham and Dover and Brighton Railways. Near 
Buckingham Palace (66), Aquarium (99), and Green 
Park (70). 

19. St. James's Park. Close to St. James's Park; a 
pleasant walk to Pall Mall (68). 

20. Westminster Bridge. For Victoria Embankment, 
Houses of Parliament (100), Westminster Abbey (95), 
Public Offices (103), and Whitehall (102). 

21. Charing Cross. For the Strand (see Route 2), 
and Trafalgar Square and the National Gallery (63). 
Close to the terminus (Charing Cross) of the South 
Eastern Railway. 

22. Temple. Nearest station for the Middle and 
Inner Temple (86), Strand (9), Somerset House (82). 

23. Blachfriars. Beside Blackfriars Bridge. It is 
also E. end of Embankment. An easy approach to 
St. Paul's (79), and Imdgate Hill Station, London, 
Chatham and Dover line, by which Farringdon Station, 
Inner Circle, can be reached. 

24. Mansion House. Terminus for City, and near the 
Bank (26) also. 

MONUMENT, THE (Stn. Aldgate, Inner Circle. 
Steamboat to London Bridge). 
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Built by Sir 0. Wren to commemorate the Great Fire of 
London (44). It is 202 feet high, and the Doric column 
is surmounted by a gilt vase of flames 42 feet high.. 
The effect is like a "lighted candle" (Defoe). Wren 
had desired to place a statue of Charles II. on the top, 
but the king preferred the present absurd adornment. 
It was completed 1677, and is 202 feet from the baker's 
shop in Pudding Lane where the fire began, 2nd Septem- 
ber, 1666. Black marble stairs lead to the top, 345 steps. 
Observe view of London Bridge and neighbourhood. 

It was widely believed at one time that the fire 
was caused by Papists. The inscription setting this 
forth was added, and erased the same century, and 
again cut later on. It was finally removed, 1831. The 
father of Colley Cibber was the sculptor of the bas-relief 
at the base; the dragons were done by another hand. 
It is the highest solitary column in the world. The 
cage enclosing the platform was added about 1839, after 
several people had flung themselves from the top. It 
was not designed by Wren. 

MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, Jermyn 
Street (Stn. Portland Road, Inner Circle, thence by onln. 
in connection to Piccadilly Circus, single fare. Omn. any 
along Piccadilly). 

Established 1835. The building was designed by 
Pennethorne in 1851. In the hall on the ground story 
are specimens of various marbles, limestones, granites, 
alabaster, &c. In the centre observe mosaic pavement. 
A copy of the Faraese Hercules and various ancient 
statues, busts of Murchison and other celebrated geolo- 
gists, &c., are in the same hall. The Lecture-theatre is 
next to it. 

On the first floor there is a very interesting collec- 
tion of mosaics, porcelain, &c, and specimens of the 
metals at separate periods of the manufacturing process. 
Observe cases of quartz, crystals, and precious stones, 
both real and modelled. Two galleries of fossils rise 
above. In the middle of the hall, a railed opening gives 
light to the ground-floor collection. It is amusing to 
note, in one of the cases r., a bit of copper 10 yards long, 
which proves to be a rolled-out penny. 

Geological plans in relief, models of mines, machinery, 
&c, are also exhibited. Admission free. Open daily, 
except Fridays. 
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This Museum is in connection with the Royal School 
of Mines so strangely removed to South Kensington 
some years ago, to the inconvenience of teachers and 
pupils. A library is attached. Lectures are delivered 
on mining, geology, and kindred subjects. 

NATIONAL GALLERY (Stn. Charing Cross, from 
Cannon Street ; ditto, Inner Circle. Omn. yellow, from 
Camden Town; red, from Paddington; green, from 
Baker Street). Open, free, Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Saturday, 10 till dusk. On Thursdays and 
Fridays only by special application. 

Forms N. side of Trafalgar Square. Built by Wilkins, 
1838; enlarged by Barry, 1876. 18 rooms and two 
halls. 

Observe in Room 1. Ward, K M., 430, Dr. Johnson in 
Lord Chesterfield's Anteroom. 432, The South Sea 
Bubble. Landseer, Sir E., 604, Dignity and Impudence. 
410, High Life and Low Life. 413, Peace. 414, War. 
415, The Duke of Wellington Revisiting the Field of 
Waterloo. 608, Alexander and Diogenes. 603, Sleeping 
Bloodhound. Bonheur, Rosa, 621, A Horse Fair, a copy 
of her large picture. 

Room 2. Sir E. Landseer, 409, Spaniels. 412, The 
Hunted Stag. Mulready, W., 395, Crossing the Ford. 
393, The Last in. Turner, J. M. W., 369, The Prince of 
Orange Landing at Torbay. Etty, W., 356, Youth at 
the Prow and Pleasure at the Helm. Dyckmans, J., 600, 
The Blind Beggar. Stanfield, C, 405, The Battle of 
Trafalgar. 

Room 3. WilJcie, Sir D., 921, Blindman's Buff. 99, 
Blind Fiddler. Laurence, Sir J"., 785, Mrs. Siddons. 

Room 4. Various works of J. M. W. Turner. 

Room 5. Stothard, T., The Vintage. Ward, J., Cattle 
in Gordale Scar. Gainsborough, View of Cornard. 
Martin, J., 793, Destruction of Pompeii. 

Room 6. Devoted to pictures by J*. M. W. Turner, 
chiefly bequeathed by the artist, and of different degrees 
of merit. 502, Richmond Hill. 497, Crossing the 
Brook. 470, The Tenth Plague. 

Room 7. Hogarth, W., 112, His own Portrait. 113- 
118, Six pictures representing Marriage a la mode. 1046, 
Sigismunda, with the heart of Guiscardo. Reynolds, 
Sir J., 307, The Age of Innocence. 182, Heads of 
Angels, said to be deceased children of George III. 
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111, Lord Heathfield, the Defender of Gibraltar. Gains- 
borough, T., 760, The Parish Clerk. 683, Mrs. Siddons. 

Room 8. Wright, J., 725, Experiments with an Air- 
pump. 

Boom 9. Claude, 19, Landscape. 14, Embarkation of 
the Queen of Sheba. 7, Landscape, the Marriage of 
Isaac and Rebecca. 61, 58, 55, Three small landscapes. 
Turner, J. M. W., 479, Sunrise. 498, Dido Building 
Carthage, two pictures bequeathed on condition they 
should be hung beside the Claudes. Unprejudiced 
visitors may possibly consider the rivalry fatal to the 
English artist's works. Champaign, 788, Three portraits, 
in one picture, of Cardinal Richelieu. Greuze, 206, 
Head of a girl. 

Room 10. Sassoferrato, 200, Madonna. Canaletto, 
163, Grand Canal at Venice. Guido, 190, Christ and 
St. John the Baptist. 

Room 11. Pictures bequeathed by Mr. Wynn Ellis, 
d. 1875. Romerswill, Marinus Van, 944, The Money 
Changers. Berghem, 1004, Landscape. 1006, Landscape 
and figures. 1005, Ploughing. Koning, P. de, 974, Dis- 
tant view of Antwerp. Potter, P., 1000, A Grey Horse. 
Dow, G„ 968, The artist's wife. Greuze, 1019, 1020, 
Heads. Ruysdael, 988, Old Oak Tree. 986, Watermills. 
Cuyp, A., 960, 961, 962, Landscapes. Mabuse, 946, Por- 
trait. Tenters, D., 950, The Conversation. Vander Heyde, 
Gothic and Classical Buildings. 

Room 12. Terburg, The Congress of Munster, pre- 
sented by SirR. Wallace. Rembrandt, 672 and 221, His 
own portraits. 237, Portrait of a woman. Be Eooglie, 
794, Courtyard of a house (cost 1722Z.). Cuyp, 53, 
Landscape. Memling, 74*7, St. John Baptist and St. 
Lawrence. School of Westphalia, 1049, Crucifixion. 
Vander Weyden, 653, Portraits. 654, The Magdalen, 
Rubens, Sir P. P., 66 and 157, Landscapes. 38, Rape of 
the Sabines. 279, Horrors of War. Hobbema, 685. 
Landscape. Vandyke, Sir A., Portrait, said to be of 
Gevartius. Huysman, 125, Izaak Walton. On a screen, ■ 
two masterpieces of Van Eyck. 186, John Arnolfini, a 
merchant at Bruges, and his wife ; and 222, Portrait of 
a man with a red headdress. On another screen observe 
two exquisite Early Flemish works, 1078 and 1079. 

Room 13. Piero della Francesca, 908, The Nativity, 
unfinished. 758, Portrait. 665, The Baptism of Christ. 
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Botticelli, 275, Madonna and Child. 916, Yenus and 
Cupids. 915, Mars and Yenus. Mantegna, A., 902, a 
Triumph. Lippi, 667, Seven Saints. 666, Annuncia- 
tion. Fra Angelico, 663, Christ in Glory, surrounded 
by Saints and Angels. Bellini, 812, Death of Peter 
Martyr. 

Room 14. Botticelli, 226, Holy Family. Perugino, 
288, Madonna, Child, and two Saints. Mantegna, 274:, 
Madonna and Child, with two Saints. Veronese, 294, 
Alexander and the Family of Darius. 26, Consecration 
of St. Nicholas. Cima da Conegliano, 300, Madonna and 
Child in a Landscape. Basaiti, 599, Same subject. By 
an unknown artist, 234, A Warrior Adoring the Holy 
Family. Correggio, 10, The Education of Cupid. Moroni, 
697, The Tailor. Titian, 635, Madonna and Child, with 
St. John and St. Catherine, a genuine and beautiful 
picture. Several other pictures ascribed to this master 
are probably old copies. On a screen, Botticelli, 1034, 
The Nativity. On another screen, Lorenzo Lotto, 1047, 
A Family. 

Room 15. This room contains the best Italian pictures 
in the Gallery, and should be visited first if time is 
limited. Bellini, 808, St. Peter Martyr; 189, Doge 
Loredano. 694, St. Jerome in his Study. Giorgione, 
269, A Knight in Armour. Titian, 636, Portrait of 
Ariosto. 35, Bacchus and Ariadne. 270, St. Mary 
Magdalene. Raphael, 213, Yision of a Knight. 168, St. 
Cath erine. 744, Holy Family (cost 9000Z.). Michael 
Angelo, 809, 790, two unfinished works. Solario, 923, 
Portrait of a Yenetian Senator. 

Central Hall. Pintwricchio, 912-914, The Story of 
Griselda. 

Room 16. The Peel Collection, purchased for 75,000Z. 
in 1871. Reynolds, 890, George IY. 891, Lady and 
Child. 889, The Painter. 892, Robinetta. 885, The 
Snake in the Grass. Hobbema, 830, The Avenue. Be 
Hooghe, 835, Court of a House. Rubens, 857, Chapeau 
de Poil (The Yelvet Hat). There are also a number of 
small highly finished pictures of the Dutch School 
which the visitor should examine if he has leisure. 

Room 17 contains a number of very early Italian 
pictures, chiefly " gold grounds." 

Room 18. Veronese, 1041, Yision of St. Helena. 
Murillo, 176, St. John and the Lamb. 13, Holy Family. 

p 
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74, Peasant Boy. Velasquez, 741, A Dead Knight. 
745, Portrait of Philip IV. 1048, A Cardinal, painter 
unknown. 

PALACES. — All the royal palaces of London are 
within the boundaries of Westminster. Her Majesty's 
principal residence is Buckingham Palace, both St. 
James's and Kensington being now divided into apart- 
ments. The Palace of Westminster is wholly devoted 
to the legislature, and that of Whitehall to the adminis- 
tration, with the exception of the hall, which is used as 
a chapel. 

Hampton Court. (See ' Bound About London,' p. 61.) 

Buckingham Palace (Stn. Victoria, Inner Circle. 
Own. from Kilburn and Paddington to Victoria, red; 
from Islington, Eoyal Blue, blue). 

Her Majesty's town residence. The site was purchased 
in 1761 by George III., during whose reign it was called 
the queen's house. In 1846 it was altered and extended 
(Blore, architect), and now consists of a large pile of 
buildings, with a frontage of 360 feet towards the park. 
The Queen's rooms face Constitution Hill. There is an 
extensive garden, in which a summer-house was decorated 
with frescoes by eminent artists, including Landseer, 
Stanfield, Dyce, <fcc. In the palace the state-rooms are 
sumptuously fitted up, but present few features of 
interest. The picture gallery is 180 feet in length, and 
contains an altar-piece by Albert Diirer, and several 
paintings by Rembrandt, Rubens, and Vandyck. Of 
late years, drawing-rooms and levees have been held in 
the throne-room, which is decorated with a marble frieze 
by Bailey. 

A written application to the Lord Chamberlain is 
necessary to obtain admission. 

Kensington Palace and Gardens (Stn. High Street, 
Kensington, Inner Circle, for S. side; Queen's Road, 
Bayswater, Inner Circle, for N. side. Omn. any along 
Bayswater Road or Kensington High Street). 

Formerly Nottingham House, from the Chancellor 
Earl of Nottingham, who resided here, but changed 
to Kensington Palace when William III. bought it, al- 
though it is not in Kensington parish, but in Westmin- 
ster (100). Some additions to the Orangery were designed 
by Wren. Leigh Hunt says it has " a Dutch solidity." 
It is built of red brick. The public are admitted to the 
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•chapel during service. The palace is not shown. 
William III. d. here 1702; also his wife, Mary II., d. 
1694; Queen Anne, d. 1714, and her consort, Prince 
George of Denmark, d. 1708 ; George II., d. 1760 ; and 
the Queen's uncle, the Duke of Sussex, d. 1843. It was 
the favourite palace of the House of Hanover. Wits 
and courtiers and many celebrities appeared at their 
different courts here. The collection of pictures has 
been removed, and divided amongst others. Several of 
the state apartments are decorated with tapestry; the 
ceilings are painted. The grand staircase is of black 
and white marble. 

Kensington Palace was the birthplace of Queen 
Victoria. Here she lived with her mother, the Duchess 
of Kent, during most of her girlhood, Kensington 
Gardens (see below) being where she took her daily 
exercise. It was at Kensington Palace that the Princess 
was roused from her slumber in the early morning of 
20th June, 1837, to receive the news of her accession to 
the throne. Her first Council was held in the palace 
on the following day. The Princess Louise and Lord 
Lome and the Duke and Duchess of Teck now occupy 
the principal apartments. There are various families 
residing within the building to whom pensions and rooms 
have been awarded. 

Kensington Gardens covered originally no more than 
26 acres. It was enlarged to 56 acres by Queen Anne. 
Under George II., his Queen, Caroline, added 200 acres 
from Hyde Park. The kitchen-garden is now the site 
of many fine villas (see Route 1, p. 2). Gates lead 
into Bayswater Road, N., to Hyde Park, E., to Ken- 
sington High Street and Kensington Gore, S., and two 
small doors in the wall near the palace towards Palace 
Gardens, W. Observe from W. side of the Round Pond 
best view of Kensington Palace, especially towards sun- 
set. The magnificent trees, chiefly elms, are somewhat 
primly arranged in the style of the 17th century. The 
chestnuts and hawthorns in full bloom are worth a 
visit in spring. The rhododendrons, varied in colour, 
are near the Serpentine (70) and Albert Memorial (71). 
There is a sheltered walk amongst shrubs and flowers. 
S. side. 

Formerly only part of the gardens were open to the 
public, and not in the winter. They are now open all 

p 2 
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the year round from dawn to sunset, when the gates are- 
locked. Carnages and horsemen not admitted. The 
Broad Walk and other points have been already noticed. 
(See Route 1, p. 2). It is supposed that the low wall 
and fosse to E., invented by feridgeman, was called a 
" Ha ! ha ! " from this exclamation of disappointment 
being made by visitors, who were unexpectedly arrested 
in their progress. 

During the 18th century it was a fashionable resort, 
where hoop-petticoats were first worn. Every Saturday 
a full-dress promenade took place. Later this was 
changed to Sunday, till the custom ceased about the 
reign of George III. 

Palace, Crystal. (See Crystal Palace.) 

St. James's (Stn. St. James's Park, Inner Circle. 
Omn. any along Piccadilly ; or from Paddington, red, to 
Charing Cross). 

A very irregular building between the foot of St. 
James's Street and St. James's Park. Henry Vlll. 
made the earliest portion of the existing building, the 
gateway and clock-tower, designed by Holbein, the only 
one of his many buildings remaining. Within are state 
apartments, occasionally used, and the Chapel Royal, 
which is worth seeing. In the Presence Chamber the- 
chimney-piece bears the initials of Henry and Anne 
(Bullen). 

Mary I. (1558), and Henry Prince of Wales (1610), 
Caroline, Queen of George II. (1737), died here. Charles 
II. (1630), and the old Pretender (1668), and George IV. 
(1762), were born here. Charles I. slept at St. James's 
Palace the night before his execution, and walked across- 
the Park to Whitehall on the fatal morning of 30 January, 
1649. 

Close to the Palace on the E. is Marlborough House, 
built for the great Duke, and now occupied by the Prince 
of Wales, previously by Adelaide, Queen Dowager, and 
Prince Leopold, widower of Princess Charlotte. It was 
designed by Sir C. Wren. 

Marlborough House. (See St. James's, above.) 

Westminster, Palace of. (See Westminster.) 

Whitehall Palace. (See Whitehall.) 

PALL MALL. — It is said to derive its name from 
the game played here two centuries ago, with balls and 
mallets of boxwood. Shady trees were allowed to grow 
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along the road even later. The " great " Duke of Marl- 
borough lived in Marlborough House, the Duke of Cum- 
berland in Schomberg House. Gainsborough lived and 
died in the latter. Various other celebrities resided in 
Pall Mall. It has long been noted for the numerous 
and important clubs erected at different times. Begin- 
ning at Pall Mall East, there is, S., the United Service 
Club, the Athenceum (one of Thackeray's), the Travellers 9 , 
designed by Barry, and the Reform, a splendid building 
in the Italian style. Soyer, the well-known chef, pre- 
sided over its kitchen. On the same side, and near it, 
observe fine front of the Carlton. Opposite the War 
Office are the Junior Carlton, the Army and Navy, and 
the recently-built Marlborough farther W. Between 
Schomberg House and Marlborough House lie the 
Oxford and Cambridge, the Guards', and the Beacons- 
field. Other well-kn i own names are found in St. James's 



Street, which leads out at the W. end to the north. 

There are several minor picture galleries in and near 
Pall Mall. It used to be a fashionable lounge, and should 
not be left unvisited. Gas was first used for lighting it 



The War Office was removed to its present quarters in 
Pall Mall about twenty-five years since. Observe statue 
in bronze of Lord Herbert of Lea, Secretary of War, 
d. 1861, who instituted changes in soldiers' dwellings, 
hitherto unhealthy, resulting in vast improvements in 
the sanitary state of the army. Fifty-seven superior 
officers and 480 clerks provide for the management, 
through the Horse Guards and War Office, of everything 
relating to the army. 

PARKS. — Battersea Park (Stn. Battersea Park, 
and York Road. Steamboat to Battersea Pier. Omn. 
along King's Road). 

Made 1858. The earth removed when the Victoria 
Docks were in progress was taken to Battersea to raise 
the ground above high- water mark. The park is nearly 
200 acres in size, and is laid out in walks and gardens, 
with artificial lake for boats, and a sub-tropical garden 
of 4 acres, where more delicate flowers flourish in August 
and September, annually renewed. At W. end, the 
Albert Suspension Bridge leads to the Embankment; 
.at E. end, Chelsea Bridge leads to Pimlico, and this 
<part is half a mile from Sloane Square and Victoria 




in 1807. 
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Stations, Inner Circle. Battersea Park Station lies- 
JT.E., York Road Station, S.E. The park is therefore 
easy of access, although lying rather far out of the 
way of the ordinary visitor's notice. The beautiful 
screen and gateway of Burlington House have been re- 
moved here, but never re-erected. 

This part was formerly called Battersea Fields, and 
was marshy ground overflowed at high tide. The Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Winchelsea had a duel here, 
1829. A house, now pulled down, was the residence of 
Lord Bolingbroke, minister of Queen Anne. An em- 
bankment was raised three centuries ago along the side 
by the Thames, but proved of no avail. 

Home for Lost Dogs. — Close to York Road Station, 
and worth a visit to those who may have an interest 
in it. 

Green Park. — 56 acres between Piccadilly and St. 
James's Park, formerly much larger, but a portion was 
taken into the gardens of Buckingham Palace. At 
the N.W. corner is Constitution Hill ; the gate is an 
arch on which stands the colossal statue of the Duke of 
Wellington. The life of the Queen has been three times, 
attempted on Constitution Hill, 1840, 1842, and 1849. 
Close to the arch Sir Robert Peel met with his fatal 
accident, 1850. On the E. side are the residences of 
Lords Salisbury, Spencer, and Ellesmere. About the 
middle of the row, a small bow- windowed house was long 
the residence of Samuel Rogers. 

Hyde Park. — The Manor of Eia, so called in Domes- 
day, was very early divided into Neyte, Eybury, and 
Hyde. Portions of all three are included in the park, 
which was first walled in by Charles II. The railings 
replaced the wall during the present century. They en- 
close a space of 400 acres, traversed by the Serpentine, 
which receives the waters of two ancient brooks, the 
Kilburn and the Westburn. During the season, the 
" Four-in-hand " club meet at the Powder Magazine, 
near the bridge over the Serpentine. Crowds of well- 
dressed people assemble to see the start. It is a pic- 
turesque sight. The principal gates are: 1. One at 
Hyde Park Corner, built in 1828, to which no name 
appears to have been assigned. Close to it are Apsley 
House, the residence of the Duke of Wellington;, 
the statue of Achilles, presented to the Duke by theL- 
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ladies of England ; and within the railing of Hamilton 
Gardens the statne of Byron by Brock. 2. The Marble 
Arch, removed from Carlton House and set up at Cum- 
berland Gate, 1851. Within the corner of the wall, 
removed for the gate, and raised to the level of the street 
outside by the munificence of a private individual, 1744, 
was formerly the place of execution of soldiers. Outside 
were the Tyburn turnpike and the gallows. The wall at 
this point forms the background of Hogarth's print of 
the execution of the ' Idle Apprentice.' 3. Stanhope 
Gate, opened 1750. 4. Grosvenor Grate, opened 1724, 
when Sir Richard Grosvenor built the square and streets 
adjoining. 5. Prince's Gate, near the Albert Hall and 
Memorial. Rotten Row, a long ride, laid down with sand, 
for equestrians, has been in existence for 200 years. 
The origin of the name is unknown. 

The Albert Memorial stands nearly on the centre of the 
site occupied by the great palace of iron and glass made 
for the Exhibition of 1851. The design is an imitation 
by the late Sir G. Scott of an Italian monument at 
Verona. The Prince (d. 1861) is represented sitting under 
a canopy, above which rises a series of groups of angels, 
&c., terminating in a gilt cross of metal, encrusted with 
agates and other coloured stones. The upper structure, 
being too heavy for the pillars which support it, is in 
reality f ormed of cast-iron girders, bent into the form of 
a Gothic arch. This construction being concealed, an 
unpleasant impression of instability is left on the mind 
of the visitor, as it is evident at a glance that the build- 
ing could not stand a minute if only made of stone. The 
statue, one of Foley's last and best works, is of bronze, 
gilt ; the gilding unfortunately interferes with the full 
effect of the statue. The four groups at the corners 
represent respectively Europe (Macdowell), Asia (Foley), 
Africa (Theed), America (Bell). Round the base of the 
cross is a series of four reliefs by Phillip and Armstead, 
representing poets, musicians, architects, and sculptors, 
169 figures in all, of all ages and periods. Their mean- 
ing on the monument of Prince Albert is not veiy clear. 
The total height of the cross is 175 feet. 

St. James's Park, between Westminster on the S., 
Pall Mall on the N., and Whitehall on the E., in 
remote times formed a tidal estuary, which surrounded 
Thorney Island, on which the Confessor built his abbey. 
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The Serpentine and other more northern watercourses 
drain into the lake. Charles I. walked across this park 
from St. James's to his execution at Whitehall, 1649. 
Birdcage Walk was a favourite lounge of Charles II. St. 
James's Palace, and Marlborough House, the residence 
of the Prince of Wales, are on the northern side. On 
the southern, in Westminster, on the site of Queen 
Anne's Mansions, lived John Milton, with a doorway 
into the park. Here died Bentham, 1832. On the E. 
side are the new Foreign and India Offices, the most 
picturesque of Sir Gilbert Scott's designs, who, though a 
" Gothic architect," seems to have succeeded best with. 
Italian. On the site lived Lord Chancellor Jeffreys; 
farther N., on the same side, are the Horse Guards. 
Spring Gardens were the garden of the Archbishops of 
York when they held Whitehall. On the N. the Duke 
of York's column marks the site of Carlton House. 

Regent's Park, formerly called Mary-le-bone Park, 
and perhaps originally a common attached to the 
suburban village of Tyburn. It was laid out by John 
Nash in 1812, who connected it with Carlton House by 
the clever expedient of the Quadrant in Regent Street. 
Regents Park comprises 403 acres, and on the N. 
adjoins Primrose Hill, with 50 acres. Most of the brooks 
which anciently traversed the western suburbs, namely, 
the Holebourn or Fleet, the Tyburn, the Kilburn, and 
the Westburn, take their rise in the heavy clay of this 
district. Within the park are the gardens of the Botanic 
and the Zoological Societies, and the private villas 
called St. Dunstan's, St. John's, &c. On the E. side is 
St. Katherine's Hospital, removed from St. Catherine's 
beyond the Tower, 1827. It was originally founded in 
1148 by Queen Matilda. Forty pensioners and three 
brethren and three sisters, together with a master, are 
supported by the funds. The chapel contains some 
interesting relics of the old church. The northern side 
of the park is bounded bv the Regent's Canal, on which,, 
while passing under a bridge, some boats loaded with 
powder exploded, 1876, causing wide-spread destruction. 

PICTURE GALLERIES. — Grosvenor Gallery, 
Bond Street (Omn. Royal Blue, from Victoria Stn., but 
as the gallery is about midway between Piccadilly and 
Oxford Street, any omn. along either may be conve- 
niently used). 
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This gallery was built and opened by Sir Coutts Lind- 
say, Bart, in 1876, for the exhibition during the season 
of a moderate number of paintings by selected artists. 
There are also a few water-colours, many of them by 
amateurs, and some sculpture. The prevailing tone is 
distinctly " Preraphaelite," and here only are Mr. Burae 
Jones's pictures exhibited. As many people consider him 
the first artist of the day, a visit to this gallery should if 
possible be made. Observe entrance porch, brought from 
a palace at Venice. The exhibition opens May 1st, 
nearly on the same day as the Royal Academy, and closes 
July 31st. Admission Is., or season ticket 5s. There 
are also winter exhibitions, January 1st to March 31st, 
of which notice is given. A restaurant and a kind of 
club and library are attached. 

Dore Gallery, Bond Street {Orrm. Royal Blue, from 
Victoria Stn., but any Piccadilly or Oxford Street omn, 
sets down at the end of Bond Street). 

Admirers of Gustave Dore will find a considerable 
number of his largest works permanently on view in 
this gallery. Admission Is. 

Water-Colour Galleries.— The Old and New Societies, 
or the Society and the Institute, of Painters in Water- 
Colours hold annual exhibitions, commencing on the 1st 
May and closing at the end of July in each year. Their 
galleries are situated at the opposite ends of Pall Mall, 
the Old Society being a few doors from the National 
Gallery {Omn, red, from Paddington and Kilburn), and 
the New Society opposite Marlborough House. 

Other Galleries open in the season are the Dudley, 
in Piccadilly, opposite Burlington Arcade, at which ex- 
hibitions of water-colours, oils, and drawings in black 
and white are successively held ; the French. Gallery, 
Pall Mall; Mr. Tooth's, in the Haymarket ; Mr. McLean's 
in the same ; Mr. Gammon's, in the United Arts 
Galleries, Bond Street, and many more, the most part 
not worth a visit. At all the entrance fee of Is. is 
demanded; in some the catalogue is presented. (See 
also National Gallery, Royal Academy, Crystal Palace, 
Buckingham Palace, &c.) 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, Regent Street 
(Stn, Portland Road, Inner Circle, thence by omn, in con- 
nection to Regent Circus, single fare. Omn. any to 
Oxford Circus, or Waterloo, Brompton and Islington, 
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Brompton and Chelsea, all dark blue, pass the 
door). 

Established 1838. Contains a laboratory in the base- 
ment. Above is a large hall where manufactures and 
their processes, machinery in motion, &c., are exhibited. 
There is a theatre or hall for dissolving views and 
moving panoramas. Short and popular lectures on 
scientific subjects, such as the electee light, are given. 
The entertainments vary from time to time. Open 
morning and evening. Admission Is. It should not be 
omitted. 

POST OFFICE, GENERAL, St. Martin's-le-Grand 
(Stn. Aldersgate Street, Inner Circle. All omn. along 
Oxford Street and Holborn). On both sides of Aiders- 
gate Street, connected by underground passages. The 
older building on the East side was designed by Smirke. 
The central hall is 80 feet by 60 ; on the S. side is the 
Poste Restante. The number of letters, newspapers, 
packets and cards sent out in 1876 was 1,410,000,000. 
The new building, the design of which is attributed to 
Lord Sherbrooke — and it certainly does not show much 
appearance of being the work of a professional architect 
— is devoted to the telegraphic business, and is understood 
to be admirably arranged for the purpose. The interior 
may be seen by an introduction from any banker or well, 
known public man. In one gallery are five hundred 
instruments, with their attendants. 

Before the Reformation, the Hospital of St. Martin 
and its extensive precincts were granted the privileges 
of a sanctuary, in which minor criminals could take 
refuge from the clutches of the law. These privileges 
continued for debtors and others until 1623, when they 
were abolished by Act of Parliament. 

RAILWAYS. — The principal railways and stations in. 
London are : 

London, Brighton, and South Coast (London Bridge, 
Victoria, and Kensington). 

East London Railway (Liverpool Street). 

Great Eastern (Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate, and 
Fenchurch Street). 

Great Northern (King's Cross, Moorgate Street, Lud- 
gate Hill, and Victoria). 

Great Western (Paddington, Kensington, and Moorgate 
Street). 
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London and Blackwall (Fenchurch Street). 

London, Chatham, and Dover (Moor gate Street, Vic- 
toria, King's Cross, Holborn Viaduct, and Ludgate 
Hill). 

London and North Western (Euston, Mansion House, 
Broad Street, and Victoria). 

London, Tilbury, and Soutliend (Fenchurch Street). 

Metropolitan and District ( Aldgate, Bishopsgate, Moor- 
gate Street, Farringdon Street, Mansion House, Temple, 
Charing Cross, Westminster, Victoria, South Kensington, 
Paddington, and Hammersmith). 

Midland (St. Pancras, Moorgate Street, and Victoria). 

North London (Chalk Farm, Euston, Broad Street, 
Fenchurch Street, and Victoria). 

South Eastern (Charing Cross, Cannon Street, and 
London Bridge). 

South Western (Waterloo, Kensington, and Ludgate 

^RICHMOND PARK. {See 1 Round About London,' 
p. 92.) 

ROYAL ACADEMY (Inner Circle, Portland Road, 
thence to Piccadilly Circus, by omn. in connection, 
single fare; or to St. James's Park, thence on foot. 
Omn. along Piccadilly, from Hammersmith, red, Putney 
and Richmond, white, Chelsea brown). 

The annual exhibition in Burlington House comprises 
paintings, water-colours, architectural drawings, engrav- 
ings, miniatures, sculpture, and modelling. Opens first 
Monday in May, closes first Monday in August. Ad- 
mission Is., or by season ticket 5s. The diploma pictures 
are visible almost all the year round, from 11 till 4, free, 
including the Gibson bequest of sculpture, and some 
works by the old masters. Observe bas-relief by Michel 
Angelo, cartoon by L. da Vinci, portrait by Giorgione. 
The winter exhibition of works of the old masters opens 
at the beginning of January for three months ; admis- 
sion Is., season ticket, 5s. The School of Art belonging 
to the Royal Academy is in the basement of the build- 
ing. Open to students of both sexes. Hours of study 
vary according to the department chosen. Instruction 
gratis in drawing, painting, modelling, anatomy, per- 
spective, and architecture. The chemistry of pigments, 
&c., is a recently added course. Visitors can attend a 
lecture by an order from a member (" R.A."). 
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Candidates are supposed to have some knowledge of 
drawing and anatomy, and are required to send in a 
specified drawing or model. On approval of this, they 
become probationers for three months, and do not 
become students until they have successfully passed 
another trial of their powers. They then obtain ad- 
mission as students for seven years. They have the use 
•of the Library (open also to the public), which contains 
j>rints. There are many casts from the antique, besides 
"life" and " costume models, and every facility for 
instruction in their art. June and December are the 
months of competition. The Royal Academy is en- 
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itions, amounting to about bUUW. a year. 
The Royal Academy consists of forty-two members 
<" R.A."), one of whom is the President (P.R.A.), about 
twenty Associates ("A.R.A."), and two Associate En- 
gravers (" A.R.A."). The Associates are chosen by a 
long and elaborate balloting, from the lists submitted, 
when any vacancies occur, and frequently years elapse 
without one. The Members are chosen only from the 
Associates, in the same way. It was founded in De- 
cember, 1768, at Somerset House, Sir J. Reynolds being 
the first president. It was removed to Trafalgar Square 
in 1838, where it occupied a portion of the building of 
the National Gallery. In 1869 it was transferred to 
Burlington House (31). 

ROYAL, EXCHANGE (Stn. Moorgate Street, or 
Mansion House, Inner Circle. Omn. any to the City). 

The original Exchange was built by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, 1570, and was somewhat in "Flemish style. 
Queen Elizabeth visited it, and ordered it to be called 
the "Royal" Exchange. There were shops in an 
upper story, above the covered piazzas where idlers 
lounged as well as men of business. Shakspere must 
often have been there. It was destroyed in the Great 
Fire, 1666, but the statue of Gresham escaped injury. 
The second Royal Exchange was commenced in the 
following year, from designs by Jerman, and was of 
larger area. Steele, in the 'Spectator,' describes the 
;8hops. There was a clock with chimes which played 
four times each day, a different tune for each day of the 
week. This building was also burnt, 1838, the chimes 
playing till the bells fell down. Gresham's statue was 
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destroyed, one of Charles II. alone escaped. The third 
and present Royal Exchange was finished in 1844, de- 
signed by W. Tite. It is larger, and no longer rectangu- 
lar in design, but, owing to the position of the streets, 
the shape is somewhat of a "truncated triangle." A 
fine portico is at the principal entrance. The open 
courtyard was at one time covered in with glass ; this 
had not been part of the original design, and has been 
removed. Business is greatest in the afternoons from 
about half-past three to half -past four. It is usually 
transacted in the courtyard, although there are covered 
piazzas intended for the purpose. A beadle then mounts 
guard at the half -open gate. Any one may enter, and 
may pass through and out at the farther door near the 
Bank. It is worth a visit. 

" Lloyd's " possesses fine rooms on the north side of 
the building. The affairs are managed by a committee 
of underwriters. Information respecting ships and 
vessels of all kinds is obtained here. It has no connec- 
tion with Government. The Society was incorporated 
1870. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, Albemarle Street, Picca- 
dilly (Stn. Portland Road, Inner Circle, thence by omn. 
in connection to Piccadilly Circus, single fare; or 
St. James's Park, Inner Circle. Omn. any along Pic- 
cadilly). 

Established by Count Rumf ord, 1799, for encouraging 
researches in chemistry and physics. Here Faraday 
made his great discoveries in electricity. Professor 
Tyndall now resides there. On Fridays, during the 
winter, celebrities are invited to lecture in the evening 
on science, art or literature. The library and other 
rooms are thrown open, and objects of interest are 
shown, especially relating to the subject of the evening. 
Admittance only by member's order. The numerous 
other lectures may be attended on payment of fees. 
It is worth note that six lectures for children are 
given during the fortnight just after Christmas, gene* 
rally on some chemical or physical subject. They 
are illustrated with interesting and wholly delight- 
ful experiments. Usually the lecturer is Professor 
Tyndall. 

The f acade, in stucco, is by Yulliamy, after the Custom 
House at Rome. 
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ST. JAMES'S HALL (Stn. Portland Road, Inner 
•Circle, thence by omn. in connection to Piccadilly Circus, 
single fare. Omn. any along Piccadilly, or Eegent 
Street). 

This hall was built, 1858, from designs in the Arabesque 
style by Owen Jones. It is 139 feet long, by 59 feet 
wide, and 60 feet high. The gas-stars that were used 
for lighting it have been removed, and large sun- 
lights introduced in the arched ceiling. Concerts and 
meetings are held here. The New Philharmonic, the 
Sacred Harmonic, and the Saturday and Monday Popular 
Concerts take place in St. James's H all, and many 
musical Recitals and Matinees during the season by well- 
known musicians. The prices vary with the enter- 
tainment. There are two principal entrances, one in 
Piccadilly, near St. James's Church, and the other in 
the Quadrant, Regent Street. Visitors who care for 
music should not omit to attend. The newspapers give 
full information about the music to be heard there. 

Two rooms of smaller size are used for popular enter- 
tainments. The dining-rooms were added in 1875. 

ST. JOHN'S GATE, CLERKENWELL (fifoi. Far- 
ringdon Street, Inner Circle. No omn.). 

Belonged to the priory of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, at Clerkenwell. The first master was 
Godfrey de Bouillon, 10 99. The order was suppressed 
in England by Henry VIII., restored by Mary, and 
Elizabeth followed her father's example. Eight nations 
belonged to it, and its latest headquarters were at 
Malta, obtained from the Emperor Charles V. about 
1522. St. John's Gate was built 1504 by John Docwra, 
the last Lord Prior, and has been turned to many uses. 
When employed by Cave as a printing-office, Dr. John- 
son frequently came to write here for the ' Gentleman's 
Magazine.' Johnson, Garrick, and Goldsmith often met 
together in the old room over the arch. 

About 1831 attempts were made to restore the branch 
of the order in England, and a grand prior was elected. 
The knights are generally Protestants, and the order is 
devoted to the furthering of charity. It is not recog- 
nised by those at Rome, and is, in fact, only a benevolent 
society. 

ST. MARTIN S-LE -GRAND. (See Post Office.) 
ST. PANCRAS. Parish to the N. of London, for- 
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merry suburban, but now entirely built over. It is a 
prebend in St. Paul's, and the manor still belongs to the 
prebendary. The old church dates from the twelfth 
century, in part at least, and contains a large number of 
monuments. The cemetery has been laid out as a 
garden, and many of the gravestones removed or de- 
stroyed. The new church stands to the E. of Euston 
Square. It was consecrated 1822, and is one of the 
least successful attempts at the imitation of Grecian 
architecture. The side porches are copies of the Erech- 
theum, but the effect is wholly ruined by its exact 
repetition on the other side. 

ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL (Stn. Cannon Street, 
from Charing Cross ; Mansion House, Inner Circle. All 
city omn.) . 

The largest church in London, and the cathedral of 
the diocese. A church was built on the spot by Ethel- 
bert, king of Kent, when he appointed Mellitus first 
Trishop, 609. In 693 Sebbi, king of Essex, was buried in 
St. Paul's. This, the original church, was burnt in 1087. 
A new building was immediately commenced, and, after 
remaining but partially completed for forty- seven years, 
was burnt in 1136. A third time it rose from the ashes, 
the steeple, 460 feet high, being finished in 1221, and the 
choir in 1240. This magnificent structure, of which some 
relics may still be seen in the churchyard, perished like 
its predecessors by fire ; the steeple was burnt in 1561, 
and the whole church in the Great Fire, 1666. St. Paul's 
Cross, where public sermons were preached, stood to the 
N.E., nearly opposite to what is now the entrance of 
Cheapside. 

The present cathedral was begun in 1674, and com- 
pleted in 1710, under one architect, Wren, one clerk of 
works, Strong, and one bishop, Compton. 

The dimensions are as follows : — Height to cross, 365 
feet; extreme length E. and W., 500 feet; width of 
nave, 118 feet. The dome is 145 in outward and 108 feet 
in inward diameter. 

An ascent to the dome may be made (fee 6d.), and if 
the weather is clear the view will repay the trouble ; to 
persons interested in architecture the mode of construc- 
tion employed by Wren may be studied to advantage. 
The crypt should also be visited (charge 6d.). It contains 
the graves of several eminent artists, Sir E. Landseer, 
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d. 1873 ; J. M. W. Turner, d. 1851 ; and Sir Christopher 
Wren, d. 1723, among the number. Under the dome will 
be seen the sarcophagi of granite which contain the 
bodies of Lord Nelson, d. 1805 ; the Duke of Wellington, 
d. 1852 ; Sir Thomas Picton, d. 1815 ; and Admiral Col- 
lingwood, d. 1810. The funeral car on which the body of 
Wellington was carried at his public funeral is also exhi- 
bited here. 

The nave contains many monuments and tablets. The 
most remarkable, the Wellington monument, is in the 
old consistory court, a kind of chapel on the S. side of 
the entrance, an unfortunate position where it cannot be 
seen. The design, which occupied the artist Stevens for 
many years, is very fine, the central feature being a re- 
cumbent figure of the Duke in bronze. 

At the entrance of the choir observe monument of 
Nelson, by Flaxman. Very few of the others are remark- 
able for anything but bad taste. 

A large sum has been expended in designs for the 
proper decoration of the dome, but so far nothing satis- 
factory has been done, and opinion seems to be unanimous 
that the two mosaics by Salviati, designed by Mr. Watts, 
are out of place. 

The church is always open in daylight. Daily service 
is at 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., and on Sundays at 10.30 a.m. 
and 3.15. p.m., with an evening service under the dome 
at 7, which the visitor to London should by no means omit 
to attend if he can. 

BAVOY, THE (Strand. Charing Cross Station, 
Inner Circle. Omn. all that go along tne Strand). 

Only a churchyard and the old Gothic Chapel Royal 
remain of what was once a palace. It is worth a visit, 
and is always open except between 1 and 2 o'clock. 
Observe, in churchyard, tomb of W. Hilton, R. A., d. 1839, 
and beside the door, a little tablet to the memory of 
Thomas Britton, d. 1839, aged 101. The interior is 89 
feet long by 23 in width. It was built or rebuilt on the 
ancient site by Henry VIII., 1515. Most of the old 



1864, when the roof was destroyed. Observe brass in 
chancel marking grave of Bishop Gavan Dowglas, of 
Dunkeld, d. 1522, the celebrated Scotch poet. The 
stained glass is much admired. One window commemo- 
rates Archibald Cameron, the last person executed f or 




of them in a fire, 
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participation in the '45, in 1753. Wither, the poet, 
was buried in this church, 1667. In the precinct of the 
Savoy are still situated the offices of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. The first Chancellor of the Duchy, Thomas 
Thelwall, was sworn in, in the chapel, 1377. 

Between the Savoy and the river's bank is now a 
handsome garden. In it is the gate of Buckingham 
House, made by Nicholas Stone for the 2nd Duke of 
Buckingham (d. 1687). In a house on the site to the W. 
of the gate Samuel Pepys, the diarist, lived from 1684. 
In the garden is a statue, by Brock, of R. Raikes, first 
founder of Sunday Schools in 1780, put up in 1880. On 
the opposite side of the road, close to the river wall, is an 
Obelisk, brought from Alexandria by Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson, surgeon, and Mr. John Dixon, engineer, in 
1878, at an expense of 20,000Z. It originally stood at 
On (Genesis uL 45), and was removed to Alexandria by 
Augustus. It bears the name of Thothmes III., a king 
who reigned rather more than eighteen centuries B.C., 
and is made of granite from Assouan, or Syene. It is 
55 feet high, and therefore not so high as the obelisk at 
Paris ; but it may be reckoned some five hundred years 
older. 

SCHOOL BOARDS. The formation of School Boards 
to provide education was ordered by Act of Parliament, 
33 and 34 Vict., cap. 75, for Elementary Education, 
August 9th, 1870. These Boards, consisting of five to 
fifteen members, are instituted by the Education De- 
partment in such districts as it shall deem necessary. 
It is the duty of the School Board to see that every 
child from five to thirteen years of age is receiving 
adequate education. If there are not sufficient means 
of instruction, an elementary school must be formed by 
the Board to provide for the same. The distinctive 
feature of these Board Schools is that religious instruc- 
tion is not compulsory. Pupils of every religion are 
received, and these pupils are allowed to be absent on 
days set apart for the religious observances of their 
parents' creeds. During the fixed time when religious 
instruction is given, any parent may withdraw his 
children without their forfeiting the other benefits of 
the school. The fees are arranged by the Board, who 
has power to remit them if necessary, as also to provide 
free schools and industrial schools. The rules for the 
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election of School Boards differ in the Metropolis from 
the rest of the country. The Board Rooms are in a very 
pretty house on the Thames Embankment close to 
Temple Stn. (Inner Circle). 

SOANE'S (SIR JOHN) MUSEUM, 13, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, W.O. (Stn. Temple, Inner Circle). Well 
worth a visit, but, for some unexplained reason, the 
days of opening are arbitrarily fixed, and not easy to 
remember. It is always open on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays in the summer months. Some good 
pictures by Hogarth, including the ' Rake's Progress/ 
some Canalettos, and a Reynolds, are in the gallery. In 
the hall is one of the finest Egyptian sarcophagi vet 
discovered, that of Seti I., of the 19th dynasty, from his 
tomb at Thebes. There are also some illustrated MSS., 
and many other objects of art and curiosity. 

SOCIETIES, LEARNED. (See Burlington House.) 

SOMERSET HOUSE (Stn. Temple, Inner Circle. 
Omn. any along the Strand or Waterloo Bridge). 

Built on the site of the old building, 1776, by Sir 
William Chambers, in the form of a quadrangle. The 
additional E. wing was erected 1828, by Smirke, and the 
W. wing to correspond, in 1854, by Pennethorne. Ob- 
serve fine facade to the river, and wide terrace, 600 feet 
long. The embankment now comes between it and the 
water. 

Somerset House contains Government offices, where 
about 900 officials pass the day. The Inland Revenue 
Office is in the W. wing. Here legal stamps of all kinds 
are prepared, post-cards, newspaper wrappers, <fcc. The 
postage stamps are made at two firms elsewhere, but are 
under control of the Commissioners. Excise duty, 
legjacy duty, and property-tax offices f orm part of the 
building. 

Since 1874, the S. side and centre are used for the Will 
Office, where about 25,000 wills are placed annually. The 
Central Hall contains some interesting wills, including 
those of Shakspere and Dr. Johnson. 

The Registrar-General's Office faces the ' Strand, N., 
and also the Audit Office, where commissioners audit the 
accounts of our empire and its colonies. 

The E. wing contains King's College (see below), which 
is entered from the Strand. King's College School is in 
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the basement. In 1874 an additional building was com- 
menced, one story high. 

On account of the extra wings, there are now three 
courts, the large centre one formed by the original 
building, and a smaller one on each side. They commu- 
nicate with each other. There are 3600 windows in 
Somerset House. The bronze statue in the centre 
•court is that of George III., grouped with a lion and 
Father Thames. The W. front stands within the boun- 
daries of the precinct of the Savoy (see). 

The first house of this name, designed by John of 
Padua, was begun in 1546 by the Duke of Somerset, 
Protector in the reign of Edward YL He destroyed 
the residences of five bishops, a church, and various 
other buildings that interfered with his plans. Before 
it was finished, the Protector was beheaded, 1552, and 
Somerset House went to the Crown. When Elizabeth 
succeeded to the throne, the Dowager Duchess of Somer- 
set was allowed to live here, and afterwards it was lent 
to Lord Hunsdon. Elizabeth sometimes stayed here. 
The Queen of James I. next resided in it, making addi- 
tions designed by Inigo Jones. Henrietta Maria, queen 
of Charles I., lived in Somerset House, when a chapel was 
built for her under Inigo Jones. She was allowed to 
liave mass, and gave much offence owing to conversions 
effected there. The priests in her absence were chased 
away, and did not return till after the Restoration, 1660, 
when Henrietta Maria came back to England under her 
son's reign. Pepys mentions the chapel- service, and the 
queen-mother's rooms. It next belonged to Catherine of 
Braganza, as queen-consort to Charles II., who lived 
there till she went to Portugal, 1692. Afterwards it 
belonged to the succeeding queens, till it was given up 
in 1775, and Buckingham House appropriated to Queen 
Charlotte. Many ambassadors had rooms assigned them 
.in Somerset House, as a mark of honour. The Venetian 
ambassador was the last, in 1763. 

The building was then pulled down, and the present 
one erected, 1776. In the Strand side, the Koyal Aca- 
demy (75) had its rooms in the days of Sir J. Reynolds, 
and up to 1837. The Royal Society (32) and other 
learned societies remained some time longer. 

King's College has six departments of instruction : 

G 2 
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theological, general literature and science, applied 
sciences, medical, evening class, and the school. Since 
amateur photographers are now common, it may be noted 
that there is a " lecturer in photography." 

It was founded 1828. # " Occasional " students may 
take up a single subject, instead of pursuing the entire 
course as matriculated students. It is Church of Eng- 
land in principle, as at Oxford and Cambridge. This is 
one of the colleges in connection with the University of 
London (95). 

SOUTH KENSINGTON. — An estate purchased from 
the surplus money received after the expenses of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 had been paid. On it, besides 
a large number of fine houses, are 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM (Entrances 
Cromwell Road and Exhibition Road. Stn. South 
Kensing[ton, Inner Circle. Inconveniently situated, as 
no omnibus runs past, but Brompton and Islington, 
dark blue, and Putney, white, stop about 200 yards off). 
Open daily ; free on Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday. 

The headquarters of the Science and Art Department, 
founded after the Exhibition of 1851. From Cromwell 
Road the entrance leads into the two great Architectural 
Halls, filled for the most part with casts from various 
foreign works, including the column of Trajan, the 
Porch of Santiago, and carvings from Nuremberg, and 
gate of temple of Sanchi, India. Observe fine porch of 
Renaissance period from Bois le Due,' in Holland, sold 
when the church was "restored." In the South Court 
is a collection of art metal-work, and many cases 
containing enamels, Japanese pottery and porcelain, 
Chinese ditto, Oriental fabrics, and various loans, in- 
cluding, at present, Dr. Schliemann's Trojan relics. In 
the North Court are some Italian sculptures and casts, 
and examples of terra-cotta and Delia Robbia ware. 
Besides these, observe musical instruments, Handel's 
harpsichord, and a small organ said to have been Martin 
Luther's. Beyond these courts are corridors filled with 
ancient furniture and stained glass, and a room contain- 
ing a series of examples of Oriental, chiefly Persian, 
pottery. Through this room is the way to the entrance 
in Exhibition Road, facing the National Portrait 
Gallery {see below). 

Above stairs are a Gallery of Water-colours, illustrative 
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of British Art ; a collection, chiefly on loan, of paintings ; 
ancient jewellery ; a Ceramic Gallery, filled with majolica, 
Sevres, and old English porcelain; the libraries of Mr. 
Forster and Mr. Dyce; the Raphael Cartoons, from 
Hampton Court ; a fine collection of Limoges enamels ; 
ancient ivories, very interesting; silver; and various 
other objects, all fully labelled and conveniently 
arranged. The mosaic decorations and a fine picture, 
the Arts of War, by Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., 
are best seen from the galleries. 

The Art and other Libraries are well arranged and 
convenient for students. 

The Science School is in the large building looking on 
Exhibition Road. Entrance, doors to r. under the arch. 
Beyond the arch there is a door leading into the ancient 
furniture corridors of the Museum. The doors to 1. 
belong to the National Art Training School, with separate 
class-rooms for students of both sexes. Drawing and 
modelling are taught here, chiefly from casts, and much 
with a view of designing ornamentation. The fees are 
very moderate. 

The Museum of Patents is in the iron sheds close to 
the principal entrance in Cromwell Road. It contains 
models and machines of great interest to those who 
care for the subject. 

There is a cheap and excellent Befreshment Boom 
opening from the furniture corridor, with lavatories, &c. 

On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, admission is 
6d., which also admits to the National Portrait Gallery 
— see below. 

National Portrait Gallery, Exhibition Road. Open 
daily, Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday free. 

In the Entrance Room, observe Henry, Lord 
Brougham, d. 1868, by Lonsdale; Richard Cobden, 
d. 1865, by Dickinson; Charles Dickens, d. 1870, by 
Ary Schener. 

In Section 1. Sir Walter Raleigh, d. 1618, by 
Zucchero ; Sir Thomas More, d. 1535 ; Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, d. 1588; Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, d. 1601 ; Abp. Laud, d. 1648 ; Mary Queen of 
Scots, d. 1587. 

In Section 2. Nell Gwynn, d. 1691, bv Lely ; Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover, d. 1714, by Honthorst; William 
III., as a boy, by Janssen ; John Locke, d. 1704. 
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In Section 3. Dean Swift, d. 1745 ; Samuel Pepys f 
d. 1703; Lady Rachel Russell, d. 1723, by Kneller; 
Judge Jeffries, d. ]689, by Kneller; Alexander Pope, 
d. 1744; Sir Christopher Wren, d. 1723, by Kneller; 
and Lord Lovat, d. 1747, by Hogarth. 

In Section 4. James II., d. 1701 ; the Young Pre- 
tender, d. 1788; the Duke of Marlborough, d. 1722; 
Thomas Gray, d. 1771 ; David Garriek, d. 1779; Oliver 
Goldsmith, d. 1774; Robert Burns, d. 1796, by Nasmyth; 
and Lord Olive, d. 1774. 

In Section 5. Benjamin Franklin, d. 1790 ; William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, d. 1778 ; Captain Cook, d. 1779 ; 
G. F. Handel, d. 1759, by Hudson; John Wesley, 
d. 1791 ; Sir Joshua Reynolds, d. 1792, by himself. 

In Section 6. Admiral Lord Nelson, d. 1805 ; Lady 
Hamilton, d. 1815, by Romney; Warren Hastings, d. 
1818, by Lawrence ; Princess Charlotte, d. 1817. 

In Section 7. J. Flagman, d. 1826, by Romney; John 
Keats, d. 1821 ; Sir Walter Scott, d. 1832, by Landseer ; 
Thomas K. Arnold, d. 1842. 

In Section 8. William Wilberforce, d. 1833, by 
Lawrence; David Livingstone, d. 1873; James 
Watt, d. 1819; Daniel O'Connell, d. 1847; Duke of 
Wellington, d. 1852. 

In Section 9. Elizabeth B. Browning, d. 1861; 
Samuel Rogers, d. 1855, by Lawrence. 

In the various rooms are autograph letters of celebrities 
and sovereigns. 

Various Collections. — On the ground floor, under the 
National Portrait Gallery, are Museums of Fish Culture, 
of Naval Models, of objects from Palestine ; and a little 
farther up the road the India Museum was placed from. 
1875 to 1879, when it was dispersed amongst other 
collections. The greatest part was joined to the South 
Kensington Museum, and now forms the Indian Court. 
It was originally formed by the East India Company, 
and is well worth a visit. 

Natural History Museum, Cromwell Road. A new 
building by Mr. Waterhouse, just completed, to which 
the collections of stuffed birds and beasts, &c., are now 
being removed from the British Museum. Not yet open 
to the public. 

TEMPLE (Inner Circle: Temple Station. Omn.„ 
any along the Strand). 
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The visitor should on no account neglect to see the 
Temple. A walk through the gardens from the embank- 
ment, or past the new Library and through Fountain 
Court of the Middle Temple, need not take many 
minutes. In Fountain Court a scene of 'Martin Chuzzle- 
wit ' is laid where Ruth meets Westlock (chap. xlv.). It 
has been much spoiled by recent alterations. In the Hall a 
play of Shakspere's is said to have been performed before 
Queen Elizabeth. The Church is in the Inner Temple, 
and admission is easily obtained. It also has been much 
hurt by injudicious restorations, and the removal of the 
moumeuts. Observe in the outer church, which is round 
and of the Norman style, the tombs of nine Templars 
buried here in the 12th and 13th centuries. Round 
churches of this kind are also found in other buildings 
of the Templars throughout England. The order, which 
was one of those called military, was suppressed in 1313* 
The Temple became the property of the Knights of St. 
John at Clerkenwell, who leased it to the students of 
law. In 1608 it became the freehold of the two corpor- 
ations of the Inner and Middle Temple. There was at 
one time an outer Temple which stood on the site after- 
wards occupied by Essex House. In the churchyard on 
the N. side is a monumental gravestone to commemorate 
the burial of Oliver Goldsmith, d. 1774. 

In the autumn (Sept. to Nov.) a fine show of chrysan- 
themums is held in the gardens, and should be seen if 
possible. 

THEATRES — The following is an alphabetical list 
of *the names and addresses of the chief London theatres. 
For time of commencement, and booking-office hours, the 
advertisements in the daily papers should be consulted. 
In many theatres fees for booking and programmes have 
been abolished. The box-offices are generally open from 
11 to 5 o'clock. The speciality of the theatre is in some 
cases added in brackets. 

Adelphi, 411, Strand (Melodrama) ; Alhambra, Lei- 
cester Square (Comic Opera and Ballet); Britannia, 



» Court, Sloane Square, Chelsea, close to Sloane Street 
Station; Covent Garden, Bow Street, Covent Garden 
(Opera) ; Criterion, Piccadilly East (Farcical Comedy) ; 
Drury Lane, Catherine Street, Covent Garden (Panto- 
mimes and spectacular pieces); Folly, King William 



High Street, Hoxton ; 




Holborn ; 
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Street, Strand (Farce and Comedy) ; Gaiety, Strand (Bur- 
lesque) ; Globe, Newcastle Street, Strand ; Grecian, City 
Road, Hoxton; Haymarket, Haymarket (high-class 
Comedy) ; Her Majesty's, Haymarket (Opera) ; Imperial 
(formerly Aquarium), Tothill Street, Westminster; 
Lyceum, Wellington Street, Strand (Tragedy and Melo- 
drama) ; Marylebone, Church Street, Edgware Road ; 
New Sadler's Wells, St. John's Terrace, near the Angel, 
Islington ; Olympic, Wych Street, Strand ; Opera 
Comique, Strand; Park, Park Street, Camden Town; 
Philharmonic, High Street, Islington, near the Angel ; 
Prince of Wales's, 21, Tottenham Street, Tottenham Court 
Road; Princess's, Oxford Street; Royalty, 73, Dean 
Street, Soho ; Sanger's (formerly Astley's), Westminster 
Bridge Road, Lambeth (Equestrian performances) ; St. 
James's, King Street, near Pall Mall (high Comedy); 
Standard, High Street, Shoreditch ; Strand, Strand, east 
of Somerset House (Burlesque and Comic Opera) ; Surrey, 
Blackf riars Road ; Vaudeville, 404, Strand (Comedy). 

TOWER, THE (Mansion House Station, Inner 
Circle. Omn. none direct, but all that cross London 
Bridge, or stop in King William Street, are available so 
far). 

Admission, daily 10 to 4, 6d. 9 free on Monday and 
Saturday. 

The Tower, built in 1066, by William I., was probably 
for the first few years merely a fortified camp com- 
manding the porfc of London. The situation on low 
ground, in the little strip of Middlesex which intervenes 
between the city and the county of Essex, was probably 
foreshore, and by the digging out of the ditch and the 
formation of embankments was raised to its present 
jevel and protected from inundation. It is hardly neces- 
sary to observe that no Roman castle stood on the site ; 
but a portion of the Roman wall of the city was dis- 
placed to form the S.W. defences, and Roman bricks 
occur in the foundation of the White Tower. The gate 
by which the visitor enters was within the boundary of 
London, but the rest of the Tower is in Middlesex. The 
ditch, now dry, part being used as a public garden, 
part as a parade ground, surrounds an area of 13 acres. 
Of the Norman buildings the keep or " White Tower " 
remains, commenced 1077, by Gundulf , Bp. of Rochester, 
and continued by Flambard, Bp. of Durham, who, in 
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1100, was himself the first prisoner here. He escaped 
February 4, 1101. Large sums were spent on the de- 
fences and the royal lodgings by Becket for Henry II. 
The outer ditch and wall were begun 1190. The Barons 
held the Tower temp. John, 1215, during the nego- 
tiations for the granting of Magna Charta. The sur- 
rounding towers and much of what we now see were 
originally built by Henry III. who frequently resided 
here. The early years of Edward III. were spent in the 
Tower. He afterwards made it his chief arsenal, and 
there, 1347-1358, imprisoned David, King of Scotland, 
in 1356, John, King of France. Richard II. was in 
the Tower during Wat Tyler's rebellion : 31. 6s. Sd. was 
paid for the repair of the door broken open by the rebels. 
Edward IV. made the chapel of " St. Peter ad Vincula" 
collegiate. The Dean and Chapter were abolished by 
Edward VI. Henry VIII. rebuilt and repaired most of 
the towers. Here, in his reign, Queen Anne Bullen, 
Queen Catherine Howard, the Earl of Surrey, Sir Thomas 
More, Bp. Fisher, and many other illustrious personages 
were imprisoned. The two queens were beheaded in the 
court; the others on Tower Hill. In the reign of 
Edward VI., the Duke of Somerset shared the same fate. 
Queen Jane (Grey or Dudley) passed her short reign 
of ten days in the Tower. She next became a prisoner 
here, and during her imprisonment Queen Mary resided 
in the palace, on the site of the present store houses. 
In 1553 the Dukes of Northumberland and Suffolk were 
beheaded, and " queen" Jane and her husband in 1554. 
Princess Elizabeth was a prisoner soon afterwards. 
She resided here on her accession. Among the pri- 
soners during her reign were the Duke of Norfolk 
(beh. 1572), the Earl of Essex (beh. 1601), and many 
Jesuits who had conspired against the queen. Raleigh 
suffered a short imprisonment in 1592, and afterwards, 
in the reign of James I., a longer one, lasting from 
1609 till 1616. He returned to prison here in 1618, 
and was beh. at Westminster same year. Wentworth 
(d. 1641) and Laud (d. 1643), the unpopular ministers 
of Charles I., were beheaded on Tower Hill, having 
been confined in the Tower. James II. did not reside 
in the Tower, and since his day it has seldom been 
visited by royalty. The Duke of Monmouth was im- 
prisoned here and beh. on Tower Hill, 1685. The Seven 
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Bishops were committed to the Tower in 1688. In the 
same year Judge Jeffreys was committed, and died in 
custody, 1689. The Scotch lords were imprisoned in 
the Tower before their execution, 1715, and in 1746, the 
rebels of the previous year, including Kilmarnock and 
Balmerino (beh. 1746), and Lovat (beh. 1747). Sir 
Francis Burdett, father of Lady Burdett Coutts, was 
committed to the Tower for a libel on the House of 
Commons, 1810. The members of Thistlewood's gang 
were here imprisoned, 1820, and hanged in front of 
Newgate. 

The buildings suffered much recently by way of resto- 
ration, but a few fragments of old work remain. The 
White Tower was remodelled in the seventeenth century ; 
the restorer, probably believing it to be Roman, replaced 
the Norman arches with Classical. Much the same pro- 
cess has been applied to the Beauchamp Tower, formerly 
very interesting, but now wholly modern, and the Wake- 
field Tower, the windows in which have been strangely 
altered. The chapel on the Green has similarly suffered, 
the late Perpendicular work being now accompanied 
with E.E. and other incongruities, and the curious 
reredos and other Elizabethan and "Queen Anne" 
features being altered, all the historical associations have 
been thereby injured or removed. The chapel in the 
White Tower has also been wholly renewed, and has now 
nothing old about it except the plan and the concealed 
inner core of the masonry. On the other hand, it must 
be acknowledged that the removal of a number of lean- 
to buildings adjoining the White Tower, and the altera- 
tion in the arrangements for admitting visitors, are 
improvements. 

As a " beefeater " (buffetier, or officer stationed by 
the buffet, at a royal feast) is in attendance in every 
room, it will not be necessary to enumerate any but the 
principal objects shown. A visit to the chapel of St. 
Peter ad Vinculo, cannot always be managed, and since the 
exhumation and reburial of the remains under the altar, 
has lost much of its interest, as we no longer see things 
in their original state. 

The entrance is at the S.W. corner, and over a draw- 
bridge, through the archway of the Middle Tower ; across 
another bridge through the By ward Tower, near which 
the lions used to be kept ; under the walls of the Lieu- 
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tenant's lodgings, passing on the r. the Tower of St. 
Thomas (Becket) and the Traitors' Gate. Here, turning 
sharply L, we enter the Inner Bailey, between the 
Bloody Tower, in which the children of Edward VI. 
disappeared, 1483, 1., and the Wakefield Tower, r. In 
the latter, in which Henry VI. was murdered, 1471, are* 
the Crown Jewels, removed from the Jewel Tower some 
years ago. 

The Crown Jewels all date from a very recent period, 
the old regalia having been broken up under the Com- 
monwealth, except a single spoon. The principal objects 
were made for the coronation of Charles II. Tne Queen V 
Crown was made at her Majesty's accession. In it is a 
ruby which belonged to the Black Prince, and which 
was worn by Henry V. in his helmet at the battle of 
Agincourt ; also 2783 diamonds, and a magnificent 
sapphire. The Koh-i-noor, presented to the Queen in 
1850 by the East India Company, can be traced in his- 
tory to a period 57 B.C. It was very large when it came 
to England, but was reduced by injudicious cutting to 
its present dimensions, 162 carats. Few of the vast 
assemblage of golden crowns, ewers, dishes, sceptres, 
and " salts " are of importance for beauty of design or 
workmanship. 

The Horse Armoury is literally a shed built against 
the S. wall of the White Tower. Observe suit of chain 
mail near the door, temp. Edward I. ; knight's suit, temp, 
Richard III. ; damascened suit, probably made in Ger- 
many, and worn by Henry VIII. ; another of the same, 
presented by Maximilian, Emperor of Germany; suit 
worn by Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester (Amy Rob- 
sart's Earl) temp. Elizabeth ; suit of leather or " buff," 
temp. James II. At the end of the room, observe clothes 
belonging to General Wolfe, killed at Quebec, 1759, and 
to the Duke of Wellington, d. 1852 ; also arms of Tippoc* 
Sahib, 1799. 

Returning by a passage behind the horse armour, 
observe tilting helmets and arms of the sixteenth century, 
some taken from the Spanish Armada. Observe the 
block on which Lord Lovat was beheaded, 1747, and 
an ancient, but not very authentic, headsman's axe. 
The equestrian figure represents Elizabeth at Tilbury 
Fort. 

The Chapel of St. John, ruthlessly restored, shows the 
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plan and arrangements of a Norman fortress church. 
Other apartments, much disguised, both by restora- 
tions and by trophies of arms, are shown, including 
that in which Richard III. held the council at which 
Lord Hastings was condemned. He was beheaded in the 
court below, 1483. 

The Beauchamp Tower, now a new building, contains 
records carved in stones of many remarkable prisoners, 
removed from different chambers during the unfortunate 
" restoration " made some years ago. The name of 
4 1 lane " is believed to have been cut by Lord Guildford 
Dudlev, beheaded 1554. 

In front a square space, marked with dark stones, is 
that on which the scaffold stood for the executions of 
Anne BuUen, Catherine Howard, Jane Grey, and Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex. 

In the Chapel of St. Peter these personages are all 
buried, as well as Thomas Cromwell, Sir Thomas More, 
Bishop Fisher, the Protectors, Somerset and Northumber- 
land, the Dukes of Norfolk and Monmouth, Lord Lovat, 
and many other eminent criminals. 

On Tower Hill the many public executions mentioned 
above took place. On the N.E. side is the Royal Mint, 
where all our money is coined. It is well worth a visit, 
which can only be made after special application by letter 
to the Deputy Master, giving the names of each member 
of the proposed party. 

Near the Tower entrance is the Tower Subway, con- 
structed in 1870, when the older Thames Tunnel, lower 
down, was given up for a railway. It is an iron tube, 
200 feet long, and emerges at Tooley Street on the S. 
bank. It was constructed by W. P. Barlow in scarcely a 
year, and cost about 16,000Z. The tube is 7 feet in 
diameter, and at first a tramway through it was used, 
now discontinued. The passage was bored through firm 
clay, 60 feet below the bed of the Thames. Winding 
stairs lead to each end, of about a hundred steps. Ad- 
mission, one halfpenny. 

TTJSSAUD'S, MADAME (Sin. Baker Street, Inner 
Circle. Own. Atlas, light green, from Westminster 
Bridge, dark green from City). 

This waxwork exhibition adjoins the Baker Street 
Bazaar. It contains portraits of eminent living charac- 
ters, and also many of historical interest. The figures 
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of the kings and queens of England are represented, 
gorgeously attired, and family groups of contemporary 
royalties are introduced. Although open by day, the 
evening is the best time for inspecting this well-known 
collection. The gaslight allows of more illusion, such 
as it is. The figures amount to about three hundred 
in number. At the farther end of the rooms, by addi- 
tional payment, admittance is obtained to the " chamber 
of horrors," in which are portraits of criminals, a guil- 
lotine, and various curiosities of a similar kind. The 
Napoleon relics include the travelling carnage of the 
Emperor captured by the Prussians, and other objects 
of minor interest. 

Near the entrance is a model of little old Madame 
Tussaud herself. When she sat at the door and took 
the money for admission, visitors were bewildered on 
being confronted immediately afterwards by this model. 
She was a Swiss by birth, and taught modelling to the 
daughter of Louis XVI. She remained in Paris during 
the French Revolution, l 4 but came to England 1802. The 
original collection of waxworks had been made in the 
Palais Eoyal about 1780, it does not appear by whom — 
possibly by her uncle, who taught her. She exhibited 
it in London and the provinces for some years, making 
a small fortune. Accompanied by her two sons, she 
then sailed for Ireland. On the way they were ship- 
wrecked, and only escaped with their lives. Madame 
Tussaud, nowise discouraged, at once set to work anew,, 
and succeeded in again making her fortune out of " un- 
rivalled waxworks. In 1833 she finally settled in Lon- 
don, where she d. 1850, at the ripe age of ninety. The 
exhibition is continued under her sons. 

UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM, Whitehall Yard, 
(Stn. Charing Cross. Omn. all that pass Whitehall). 
This was founded in 1830 by the United Service Institu- 
tion, and contains a collection of models, relics, and spe- 
cimens of things relating to the army and navy. A 
library is on the same floor, and a lecture-room. Members 
can take friends by person or ticket to hear the papers 
on naval and military subjects that are delivered there. 
Admission to the Museum by members' order daily, or 
by visitor's card, except Sunday and Friday. Soldiers, 
sailors, and policemen in uniform allowed entrance 
without an order. Hours, 11 to 4, an hour later in 
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summer. There is a model of the battle of Waterloo, 
with 190,000 figures, by Captain Siborne, another of the 
Siege of Sebastopol, by Colonel Hamilton, and a third 
of the Battle of Trafalgar. Observe Drake's walking- 
stick, swords of Cromwell and Wolfe, interesting relics 
of Nelson, and, in contrast, the peaceful relics of Sir 
John Franklin's expedition to the Arctic regions, 
brought back in 1859 by M'Clintock. Uniforms and 
firearms of civilised and savage nations form a large 
part of the collection. To those who are interested in 
these subjects the Museum is worth a visit. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE (Stn. Gower Street, Inner 
Circle. Omn. Islington and Brompton, Islington and 
Chelsea, both dark blue, and any others passing the N. 
end of Gower Street). 

Founded 1826 ; built from designs of W. Wilkins, R. A. 
who also designed the National Gallery. It faces W., 
with two wings at right angles; that to N. has been 
recently added (1880), according to the original design. 
A large portico forms the principal entrance ; behind is 
the hall with a cupola, where Flaxman's works are 
placed. They comprise large and small efforts, including 
a number of small bas-reliefs, and are worth inspection. 
Nowhere else can Flaxman's peculiar talents be so well 
studied. Admission obtained at the lodge, by tickets in 
exchange for private card, Saturday, 11 to 4, from May 
to August inclusive. It is called the Flaxman Gallery. 
A room containing original drawings by him belongs to it. 

University College must not be confused with the 
University of London (see). It originally bore that 
name, but never had any of the powers or privileges 
belonging to a university. In 1836 the present Univer- 
sity of London was established, and the College in 
Gower Street was called University College. Probably 
the frequent difficulty in separating these two institu- 
tions in the mind of the general public has arisen from 
this circumstance, already much forgotten. 

It was founded by Lord Brougham and Thomas 
Campbell the poet. Campbell is said to have gone to 
Berlin to study the German university arrangements, 
and when it was completed he was made the Lecturer on 
Poetry. Arts and laws, medicine, science, civil and 
mechanical engineering, classical and modern languages 
are the subjects of study. Numerous lecture-rooms, 
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museums, and libraries, and a laboratory spread them- 
selves along this fine building. A school for boys under 
sixteen is attached, with a separate entrance. It was 
originally established in order to form a nucleus of 
instruction to all, irrespective of creeds. In contradic- 
tion to the ancient universities, theology and divinity 
are conspicuous by their absence from the curriculum. 

The Slade School of Art has its rooms here, at which 
a ladies' class has been formed. 

The Graphic Club, begun by Mr. John Burnet, to 
which Landseer, Turner, and many other celebrated 
artists belonged, used to meet once a month at University 
College. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.— It is situated at 
the back of Burlington House, and was built 1869, de- 
signed by Pennethorne. This building must not be 
mistaken for University College (see). The University 
of London, incorporated 1837, has a Chancellor, Yice- 
Chancellor, Fellows, and Graduates. It holds matri- 
culation examinations, and confers degrees twice a year. 
It has no educational powers whatever, but is con- 
nected with colleges and schools all over the country, 
as well as University College, Gower Street, King's 
College, Somerset House, and various other London 
colleges. Students of any religion or either sex can 
obtain degrees here. Degrees are of LL.D., LL.B., 
M.A., B.A., and M.B. There is an excellent classical 
and scientific library, besides council-rooms, examina- 
tion-rooms, and the theatre or hall, holding 700 seats. 
The Board of Examiners is directly under Government. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY (Stn. Westminster 
Bridge, Inner Circle. Omn. yellow, from Camden 
Town to Victoria Stn.; green, from Baker Street). 
Church, open free except during service. Chapels, open 
free on Monday, 11 a.m. till 2.30 p.m. Other days, 6d. 

History. Edward the Confessor, 1049-1065, founded 
or restored a monastery in his palace, which became the 
abbey. The church, dedicated to St. Peter, was wholly 
rebuilt in the French pointed style by Henry III. It 
was extensively repaired in 1697, and the western front, 
with the towers, designed by Wren, completed in 1735. 
The Lady Chapel at E. end was built by Henry VII. 
and is usually called by his name. When the monastery 
was suppressed at the Reformation, Westminster became 
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the seat of a bishop, but only one bishop ever held it. 
Queen Elizabeth established the Deanery. The present 
Dean is A. P. Stanley, D.D. 

The church is 513 feet long from the extremity of 
Henry YII/s chapel to the W. porch. The towers are 
225 feet high. The interior of the nave is 102 feet 
high, of the choir, 101 feet. 

The monuments are those of kings and queens, poli- 
ticians, poets and literary men, warriors, and a few 
engineers, artists, and musicians. 

Royal Tombs. In the Royal Chapel, behind the 
altar : Edward the Confessor, in the centre. On the N. 
side, in order, Edward L, close to entrance ; Hemy III., 
the oldest portrait effigy in England; Queen Eleanor, 
wife of Edward I. At E. end, Hemy V. and his queen : 
observe, a saddle on a beam above, and helmet, purchased 
for the funeral. On S. side, Queen Philippa, wife of 
Edward III., by Hawkins de Liege, a Flemish artist; 
Edward III. ; Richard II. and his queen, Anne, on one 
altar-tomb, the effigies made by two English artists, 
Broker and Prest, and the tomb by Henry Yeveley, 
the architect of Westminster Hall. It cost 250Z., and 
the figures 400L, the whole equal to about 10,0O0Z. in our 
money. Observe the coronation chair, with the stone 
brought from Scotland by Edward I. In front of the 
altar, S. side, altar-tomb of Anne of Cleves. Observe 
portrait of Richard II., the oldest painted portrait in 
England. 

In Henry VII.'s Chapel are buried in the N. aisle, 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary; S. aisle, Mary, 
Queen of Scots. At the E. end of the chapel, within a 
bronze screen, Henry VII. and his queen, Elizabeth. 
The tomb and effigies are by Torregiani. An inscription 
on the stone altar, modern, commemorates Edward YL 
In the vaults below are buried James I. and his queen, 
Anne of Denmark ; Charles II. ; William III. and Mary 
II. ; Anne and Prince George of Denmark ; George II. 
and his queen, Caroline. 

In the same chapel, Oliver Cromwell and Admiral 
Blake, with other leaders in the Commonwealth, were 
buried, but their bodies were removed at the Restorati< 
There are monuments to Anthony, Duke de Mont- 
pensier, brother of King Louis Philippe, d. 1807; to 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, murdered at 
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Portsmouth, 1628, and several others. Among the 
burials are those of various members of the Villiers 
family ; the Stewarts of Lenox, near relatives of 
James I. ; Monk, Duke of Albemarle ; Clarendon, the 
historian; Bentinck, Duke of Portland, the friend of 
William II L; Elizabeth Cromwell; Mrs. Claypoole, 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell; Joseph Addison; and 
several other eminent persons. 

The chapels which surround the choir are full of 
monuments, among which should be noticed : — 

Chapel of St. Benedict. Abp. Langham, d. 1376. 

Chapel of St. Edmund. William de Valence, d. 
1256 (observe the enamelled shield); brass of Sir H. 
Bourchier, killed at Barnet, 1471 ; brass of Eleanor de 
Bohun, Duchess of Gloucester, d. 1399 ; Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, Lord Lytton, the novelist, d. 1873. 

Chapel of St. Nicholas. Anne, Duchess of Somer- 
set, widow of the Protector, and sister-in-law of Queen 
Jane Seymour, d. 1587. 

Chapel of St. Paul. Monument of James Watt, 
the inventor of the steam engine, d. 1819, not buried 
here. L. Robsert, Lord Bourchier, d. 1431, standard- 
bearer to Henry Y. 

Chapel of St. John. Thomas Cecil, Earl of Exeter, 
d. 1622 ; beside him is the effigy of one of his wives. 

Chapel of Abbot Islip (not shown) contains grave 
of Sir Christopher Hatton, d. 1619. Some ancient wax 
figures used at Abbey funerals, are preserved in a room 
over this chapel. 

In the Ambulatory may be seen the backs of the 
monuments of Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 
d. 1323; of Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, brother of 
Edward I., d. 1296, and of Aveline, his first wife, d. 1273. 
On the floor fine brass of Sir J. Harpedon, d. 1457. On 
the opposite side is the monument of General Wolfe, 
killed at Quebec, 1759, buried at Greenwich. 

In the E. aisle of the N. transept, formerly the chapels 
of St. John, St. Andrew, and St. Michael, are monuments 
to Telford, the engineer, d. 1834; Mrs. Siddons, the 
actress, d. 1831 ; Sir Humphry Davy, inventor of the 
safety lamp, d. 1829 ; and Sir Francis Vere, d. 1608, a fine 
piece of sculpture. The monument of J. G. Nightin- 
gale, d. 1752, and his wife, d. 1731, is a startling repre- 
sentation of Death, sculptured by Roubillac. 

H 
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In the N. transept are monuments to William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, d. 1778 ; George Canning, cL 1827 ; 
his son, Earl Canning, Governor-General of India, 
d. 1862, a beautiful statue by Foley ; Lord Palmerston, 
d. 1865 ; Sir Robert Peel, d. 1850, by Gibson. 

In the W. aisle of the N. transept, quaint epitaph on 
Abp. Boulter, d. 1742; statue representing a poor 
mother, in honour of Mrs. Warren, by Westmacott ; Sir 
G. C. Lewis, d. 1863 ; Warren Hastings, d. 1818 ; 
Richard Cobden, d. 1865, buried at West Lavington. 

In the N. aisle of the nave, Sir T. Fowell Buxton, 
d. 1845; Sir T. Stamford Raffles, d. 1826; William 
Wilberforce, d. 1833. At the N. side of the choir 
entrance, Sir Isaac Newton, d. 1726. His grave is just 
below. Farther on in the N. aisle, Spencer Perceval, 
Prime Minister, murdered 1812 Ben J onson, d. 1637, the 
gravestone close to the pavement, his monument is in 
the Poets' Corner. At the W. end of the aisle, monu- 
ment of C. J. Fox, d. 1806 ; and grave of William Pitt, 
d. 1806 : his monument is over the door. Observe stained 
window to Brunei, d. 1849. 

In the centre of the nave observe graves of David 
Livingstone, d. 1873; Sir C. Barry, the architect, d. 
1860, with a view of the Victoria Tower, and a plan 
of the Palace of Parliament in brass; and Rooert 
Stephenson, d. 1859. 

In the S. aisle of the nave, William Wordsworth, 
d. 1850 ; and John Keble, d. 1866, neither buried here ; 
Sir J. Outram, d. 1863 ; Major Andre, shot as a spy in 
American War, 1780. In the narrow part of the aisle, 
Thomas Thynne, murdered in 1682 ; and monuments to 
Isaac Watts, d. 1748; John Wesley, d. 1788; General 
Paoli, d. 1807 ; Sir Cloudesley Shovel, lost at sea, 1707 ; 
and Sir Godfrey Kneller, d. 1723. 

South Transept and Poets' Corner. George 
Grote, historian, d. 1871 ; Camden, antiquary, d. 1623 ; 
Garrick, d. 1779; Lord Macaulay, d. 1859; W. M. 
Thackeray, d. 1863 (buried at Kensal Green) ; Oliver 
Goldsmith, d. 1774 (buried in the Temple) ; James Thom- 
son, d. 1748 ; monuments to Shakspere, erected in 1740 ; 
to Milton, erected 1737 ; Samuel Butler, d. 1680, erected 
1732; Edmund Spenser, d. 1598, none of them buried 
here. Tomb, supposed to be that of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
d. 1400, and memorial window. In the centre of the 
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transept are the graves of Old Parr, d. 1635, at the age, 
as was supposed, of 152 years ; of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
d. 1784; of Brinsley Sheridan, d. 1816; of George 
Frederick Handel, d. 1759 j and of Charles Dickens, d. 
1870. There are many other monuments of eminent 
writers, which the visitor can seek if he has time. 

Observe, at intervals in the aisles, the shields of arms 
of the persons who contributed to the original cost of 
building the church in the reign of Henry III. They 
are interesting, as among the earliest examples of 
heraldry, and were originally forty in number, but have 
all disappeared except nineteen. The stained glass is 
chiefly modern, but observe figure of a knight at extre- 
mity of S. aisle, and some shields high up in the apse. 
Observe small figures of angels at the extremities of each 
transept. They are immediately under the circular 
windows, and are remarkable as among the earliest and 
best sculptures in the church. 

From the Poet's Corner we enter the Chapel of St % 
Blaise : on the door were lately to be seen fragments of 
the skin of a thief who had robbed the treasury in 1303. 
Passing into the cloister, we enter the Chapter House, an 
oval building with a roof supported by a single pillar- 
Here the House of Commons sat from 1282 to 1547. 
Observe the curious paintings. From the cloister, W. 
side, is an archway leading past the door of the Deanery 
(in which is the Chamber, called Jerusalem, where 
Henry IV. died), and emerging in the Dean's Yard. To 
the S. and S.E. are the buildings of Westminster School, 
founded by Queen Elizabeth, 1560. Here were educated 
Lord Bacon ( ? ), Dryden, Locke, Prior, Cowper, Sir C. 
Wren, Warren Hastings, Gibbon, and Earl RusselL Some 
parts of the school buildings are very ancient, being on the 
site of the monastery. Without the gate of Dean's Yard 
is the Broad Sanctuary. Facing the W. porch of the 
abbev is a granite column commemorating Westminster 
scholars killed in the Crimea. It stands as nearly as 
possible on the site of a house known as the " Red Pale," 
where Caxton the printer lived. 

St. Margaret's Church closely adjoins the abbey. 
In it are buried William Caxton, d. 1491-2, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, beheaded opposite the door of West- 
minster Hall, 1618. 

The Royal Aquarium (Stn. St. James's Park) faces 
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Broad Sanctuary. Opened, 1876. Includes winter 
garden, theatre, concert - room, reading-room, res- 
taurant, &c. Observe collection of drawings by George 
Cruickshank. 

WESTMINSTER, CITY OF. — The city of West- 
minster is at least four times as large as London, the 
population of the parliamentary borough being 254,000, 
m 1871. It was at first the manor of the Abbots of St. 
Peter's (Westminster Abbey), and formed the parish of 
St. Margaret, but was made a city and an episcopal see 
by Act of Parliament, 1536. There was only one bishop, 
and Elizabeth restored the manor to the Dean and 
Chapter. The boundaries extend to Temple Bar on the E., 
to Oxford Street on the N., and Chelsea on the W. It 
has never had a corporation, and has always been rather 
more like a country manor with a bailiff than a real 
city. The Dean is lord of the manor, and resides in the 



rately noticed, are in Westminster: — Buckingham, 
Kensington, St. James's, and the Westminster Palaces; 
the Abbey church, Whitehall, and the Savoy chapels 
royal ; South Kensington Museum, Albert, St. James's, 
and Exeter Halls ; the Aquarium, Covent Garden, Hay- 
market, and Drury Lane Theatres; and the National 
Gallery. 

WESTMINSTER, PALACE OF, or Houses of 
Parliament (Stn. Westminster Bridge, Inner Circle. 
Omn. green, from Baker Street ; yellow, from Camden 
Town). Open on Saturdays. Order for admission to be 
obtained at the S. end of the palace. 

Erected on the site of an old royal palace, of which 
only Westminster Hall and the cloisters and crypt of 
St. Stephen's chapel remain, the remainder having been 
pulled down after fire in 1834. The new buildings, 
begun, from designs by Sir C. Barry, 1840, contain 
about a thousand apartments, and cost nearly 4,000,00OZ. 
In the Perpendicular or Tudor Style, harmonising with 
Henry Vll.'s chapel opposite. The river front is 
300 vards long. The Victoria Tower at the S. end is 
340 feet high to the top of the pinnacles, and 400 to the 
top of the flagstaff, being the tallest square tower in the 
world ; the Clock Tower, 318 feet. The clock dial is 
23 feet 6 inches in diameter. 

Visitors enter at the S. end, near the Victoria Tower. 



manor-house. The following 
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The chief rooms shown are enumerated in order:— 
Queen's Robing Room; observe frescoes by W. Dyce, 
" The Legend of Arthur." The Royal Gallery, 110 feet 
long ; observe frescoes by Maclise, " Death 01 Nelson," 
and "Meeting of Wellington and Blucher after the 
Battle of Waterloo." Prince's Chamber, the vestibule 
to the House of Lords ; observe statue of the Queen, by 
Gibson. House of Lords, 90 feet long by 45 feet wide, 
and 45 feet high. The windows contain figures of 
English sovereigns. At night they are lighted from 
the outside. Between the windows are statues of the 
Barons who obtained Magna Oharta. The frescoes iu 
the niches at either end are almost invisible. They 
represent scenes in English history, illustrative of the 
principles of Religion, Justice, &c. The Throne is at 
the S. end. In front of it is the Woolsack, the seat of 
the Chancellor. Opposite is the Bar, to which the 
members of the House of Commons are admitted to 
hear the Queen's speech. The Peers' Lobby is almost 
as magnificently decorated as the House of Lords itself. 
On the left is a door leading to the Peers' Robing-room, 
where observe fresco by Herbert, " Moses bringing down 
the Tables of the Law." Leading straight from the 
lobby is a corridor decorated with frescoes of scenes 
from English history, each labelled. The Central Hall, 
a magnificent octagon 75 feet high and 60 wide. Over 
the door by which we enter is a mosaic designed by E. 
J. Poynter, " St. George." On the E. a staircase leads 
to the Poets' Hall, a waiting-room decorated with 
frescoes from the poets, many of which have perished 
owing to the gas, &c. The doorway N. leads by a 
corridor to the Commons' Lobby, from which access is 
gained to the House of Commons, 75 feet long, 45 wide, 
and 41 high. The Speaker's chair faces the entrance. 
The Ministerial bench is on his right hand. At night 
the house is lighted through the central part of the 
roof, which is of glass. Above the Speaker's chair is 
the Reporters' Gallery; and above it again, behind a 
grating, the Ladies' Gallery. Returning to the Central 
Hall, the visitor takes the door on the W. and enters 
St. Stephen's Hall, on the site of St. Stephen's Chapel, 
in which the House of Commons sat from 1547 till 1834. 
It is decorated with statues of eminent statesmen. 
Underneath, approached by a flight of stairs, is the 
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ancient crypt, now " restored " in a very gaudy style. 
At right angles to St. Stephen's Hall is the great hall of 
the ancient palace, known as Westminster Hall. It 
stands on the site of an older hall built by William 
Rufus, some remains of which were visible until a 
" restoration " which took place about twenty years ago. 
It was built by Henry Yeveley for Richard II. in 1398, 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the poet (d. 1400), being clerk of the 
works during part of tie time, and is one of the largest 
chambers in the world without pillars to support the 
roof, being 290 feet long, by 68 wide and 92 high. The 
roof is oak, arched in thirteen compartments. Observe 
a frieze in which the crest and badge of Richard II. are 
carved upwards of eighty times without exact repetition. 
About the middle of the hall on the E. side is a doorway 
for members of Parliament. It admits to the ancient 
cloisters, which are well worth seeing, but are not shown 
to the public. They form at present the members' 
cl oak-r oom ! 

WHITEHALL (Stn. Charing Cross, Inner Circle. 
Omn. light green from Baker Street; yellow from Cam- 
den Town). 

The street now called by this name was formerly 
occupied by the palace of the Archbishops of York. 
During the incumbency of Wolsey, much ministerial 
work was of course carried on here, and the Treasury 
remains in an often-altered building, which was the hall 
of his residence. Henry VIII. having seized or obtained 
it in 1541, had it made a royal palace by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and united it with Westminster. Holbein built 
the gates, which formerly stood, one near the Admiralty, 
the other near Richmond Terrace. Inigo Jones was 
employed to make a design for rebuilding the whole 
palace, which would have made it the finest in Europe. 
Of this only a banqueting hall was built, it is 111 feet 
long, by 55 in width and height. It is now the Chapel 
Royal, having been assigned for that purpose by George I. 
On the ceiling is a picture by Rubens, representing the 
' apotheosis of James I. The most memorable fact in the 
history of Whitehall is the execution here of Charles I., 
1649. The scaffold stood over a small building or gate- 
way to the N. of the chapel, and a passage was made to 
it through the adjoining wall. Oliver Cromwell died 
here, 1658. Charles II. held his profligate court here, 
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but most of the buildings, which were of all ages and 
probably very inconvenient, were burnt in 1697, and 
never rebuilt. 

In Whitehall Yard is the United Service Museum (93). 

In Great Scotland Yard (so called from a lodging as- 
signed to the kings of Scotland when they attended the 
English Parliament, and used by Queen Margaret, 
the sister of Henry VIII.) is the head-quarters of the 
police force. 

On the opposite side of|the street are the Admiralty 
(23), and, lower down, the Horse Guards, on the site of 
Henry VIII.'s tilt-yard (54). 

The Public Offices were designed by Sir G. G. Scott. 
They are best seen from St. James's Park, from the 
suspension bridge, in which they have a highly pic- 
turesque aspect, in this respect excelling the architect's 
other works. Built 1868-73, and containing Home, 
Foreign, Colonial, and India Offices in two quadrangular 
buildings. The face of the inner court of the India Office 
and also the interior are by Sir M. D. Wyatt. The 
Foreign Office is in the corner, N.W. Cabinet Councils 
are generally held here. Passports issued bj the Foreign 
Secretary. The Colonial Office is next Parliament Street. 
In the former building there was a waiting-room for those 
who wished to see the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and tradition asserts that there Wellington and Nelson 
chanced to meet once. This was the single occasion in 
their lives. The affairs of our forty-four colonies are 
here conducted. The Home Office is in part of the new 
offices, for the carrying on of home affairs. The India 
Office is reached from Charles Street. The East India 
Company existed from 1600 to 1858, the largest corpo- 
ration in the world. Since then the Secretary of State 
and a Council of twelve members manage Indian 
affairs. The India and Foreign Offices are shown to 
visitors on Fridays, from 12 to 3, and are worth a 
visit. 

WINDSOR CASTLE. (See ■ Round About London,' 
p. 129.) 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT'S PARK 

(Inner Circle: change at Baker Street for St. John's 
Wood Road Station. Omn. the Waterloo, blue, from 
Waterloo Station). 
Admission Is., on Mondays 6d., open daily; on Sundays 
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by order of a member. Feeding- time begins at half -past 
two. The snakes are only fed on Friday. 

Established 1826, chiefly by Sir Humphry Davy and 
Sir Stamford Raffles. The Emperor Fredeiiek II. (d. 
1250) sent three leopards to Henry III. (d. 1272). At 
that time the English shield was sometimes said to 
contain leopards instead of lions. This royal gift 
formed the first zoological collection in London. After- 
wards lions were kept at the Tower, which were gradu- 
ally removed here in 1828 to 1834. The Gardens were 
formed and are kept up by the Zoological Society, 11, 
Hanover Square. They contain about 2500 animals, of 
which at least 1000 are birds, and 500 are quadrupeds. 
As the arrangements are made to simulate the conditions 
as far as possible of their respective native countries, the 
animals thrive as a rule. The lion-house, designed by 
Mr. Salvin, 1876, is spacious. The first hippopotamus 
was brought over in 1850, and created great excitement. 
Fifteen hundred years had elansed since the last recorded 
capture of a hippopotamus, which was when the emperors 
of Rome had included these animals among the wild 
beasts in the circus. The arrival of the far-famed and 
strange beast caused more than two hundred thousand 
extra visitors to the gardens. 

The public drive of Regent's Park, called the Outer 
Circle, divides the northern from the main part of the 
Zoological Gardens. The northern part contains the 
giraffes, elephants, <fec, parrots and reptiles, and others, 
besides some small refreshment place. A tunnel under 
the road connects this section with the main portion. 
In this the bears, lions, camels, seals, and monkeys have 
their dwellings. Deer, cattle, fish, and birds of every 
variety can be seen, too numerous to mention. The 
principal refreshment room is at the E. side; the clock- 
tower is near the Bears' Pit. The gardens are laid out 
with flowers and shrubs, grass and trees, and form a 
delightful resort on a fine day. 

The drive called the Inner Circle of Regent's Park 
encloses a Bpace of about twenty acres, which contains 
the Botanic Gardens. These have been laid out by the 
Botanical Society. Admittance is obtained by a member's 
order, except on the occasion of a few great flower-shows 
in summer, for which tickets can be bought. On enter- 
ing, a broad walk and grass promenade lead up to the. 
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large Conservatory or Winter Garden, where 2000 
visitors can be accommodated. Close by the band plays. 
It is said that the ground was to have been the site of a 
palace for the Regent. After it had been employed as a 
nursery- garden it was turned to its present use, the 
weeping ashes and elms, &c., being allowed to remain. 
There is, r., an artificial mound, from which observe 
views of Regent's Park, Primrose Hill, &c. The artificial 
lake beside it is made for water-plants. Farther on, 
alleys of British plants are seen. A good-sized "her- 
baceous garden " is laid out in a peculiar but instructive 
manner, hedges and pathways (the latter of different 
widths) being arranged to mark the orders and sub- 
orders in a truly botanical way. Some other borders 
and a " medical garden " are included in this scientific 
disposal of the ground. The comparatively small area 
is disguised ingeniously, appearing to be much larger 
owing to the enclosures being scarcely seen from the 
centre. 

These gardens must not be confused with those of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, behind the Albert Hall (24). 
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LONDON (Tourist's Guide 
Through). By the Rev. W. 
J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. 

LONDON (Round About). 
By the Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A., 
F.S.A. 

NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. ByR. 
N. Worth, F.G.S. 

SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, 
F.G.S. 

SUSSEX. By G. F. Chambers, 

F.R.A.S. 
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East Ridings. By G. P. Bevan, 
F.G.S. 

YORKSHIRE, West Riding. 
By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 



Pcap. 8vo, Cloth, with Maps, &o. 

" These County Guides of Mr. Stanford can be carried about in a very small 
pocket without any feeling of inconvenience, and are thoroughly practical and 
Intelligible In their method, contain all necessary instructions as to means of 
locomotion, hotels, &c., and quite as much topographical, geological, historical, 
and antiquarian information as can be conveniently devoured on the spot — 
amply sufficient, indeed, to satisfy all but specialists. The authors of these 
handy guides speak from adequate personal knowledge of their respective 
counties, and each guide is well provided with useful maps and plans. We 
should think these portable and carefully written County Guide-books would 
be welcome, not only to those who are compelled to consider the question of 
expense, but to those— and they are many— who object to the constant irritation 
of the more bulky guide-books, which are a burden in the hand, and cannot be 
put into any reasonable pocket." — Timet. 

** For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a handy pocket-guide is almost 
indispensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation correctly, and, as far as 
we can Judge, has made most creditable provision. Nothing can be more con- 
venient than the volumes of this little two-shilling county series ; the type 
though closely printed is clear, and they are nearly as light and twice as portable 
as a ialrly filled cigar-case."— Saturday Review. 
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TOURISTS' GUIDE THROUGH LONDON 

Comprising Historical Summary and Notices of the Principal Object* 
of Interest which may be Visited during a few days' Residence ; 

With Lists of the Principal Hotels, Theatres, Railway Stations, Churches, 
Exhibitions, and other Notes likely to be useful to the Sightseer. 

By the REV. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A., 
Author of "Round About London," "In and Out of London," &c. 
^Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Map and Three Plans, 2*. 

'•Mr.Loftie's name is warrant enough for the excellence of the unpretending 
little volume lately issued by Mr. Stanford for the use of the traveller who 
finds himself for the first time in London, or it may be added, for the resident 
in London who knows nothing or little of the interests and attractions with 
which Mr. Loftie deals. Mr. Loftie's aim has been to provide his traveller 
with matter for a week's attention without overburdening him, and it is 
perhaps needless to say that he has attained his object. The historical part of 
the volume, in which the author, as he points out, differs from some authorities 
in vogue, is particularly interesting."— Saturday Heview. 

«« To the casual visitor to London, who has only a few days to spare for sight- 
seeing and desires to make an economical and intelligent use of his time, a good 
guide-book is invaluable. To such we can honestly recommend 'Through 
Ixmdon.' It contains neither too much nor too little for its purpose ; and is the 
production of a man who knows his subject in its literary and historical aspects, 
who has opinions firmly held, and is capable of expressing them in a clear and 
attractive style. The sketch map shows the main thoroughfares, with railway 
lines, and so on. at a glance, and there are in addition plans of various notable 
buildings."— Aberdeen Daily Free Press. 



ROUND ABOUT LONDON; 

Historical, Auchjeological, Architectural, and Picturesque Notes, 

.SUITABLE FOR THE TOURIST, 

Within a Circle of Twelve Miles. 

To which are added Specimens of Short Walking Excursions and Visits to 
Hatfield, Knole, St. Albans, and Windsor. 

By the REV. \V. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with a Map and copious Index, 2s. 



** There Is no end to the many associations of the places which are recalled 
to memory by turning over the pages of this little book, or by ransacking the 
reminiscences of some of one's own rambles. To those who have traversed the 
ground this book will be a pleasant reminder, and with its help they can visit 
the scenes again without leaving their easy chairs; to those who have yet to 
visit the many places, so close at hand, which are endeared to us by the lives or 
consecrated to us by the deaths or graves of our great men, this will be a useful 
and pleasant guide."— Timet. 

"'Round about London' is especially intended for the excursionist who 
wishes to turn to good account his Saturday half-holiday. This is not the first 
book of the kind that has been published with this object, but It is the most 
concise and the most exact." — Pall Mall Gazette. 
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TOURISTS 1 GUIDE TO CORNWALL 

AND THE SCILLY ISLES. 

Containing full information concerning all the principal Places 
and Objects of Interest in the County. 

By WALTER H. TREG ELLAS, 
Chief Draughtsman, War Office. 

With Map. 

"An eminently readable book, into which the writer has compressed much 
valuable information not often found in works of the kind. Mr. Tregellas 
has the advantage of being perfectly familiar with his subject, and to local 
knowledge adds a keen appreciation of the requirements of tourists. The 
routes are so clearly laid down, that those who follow them need not fear that 
rhey will miss any feature of geological, antiquarian, commercial, or artistic 
interest."— «k« Examiner. 

" Mr. Tregellas has done his work with admirable care and accuracy, and 
withal in the most pleasant fashion ; gossiping as he rushes along with his 
friend, the reader, by rail, or jogs along by road ; giving abundance of informa- 
tion about places and people, with a host of directions to the best authorities 
for getting more. Altogether, this is, far and away, the fullest and handiest 
Cornish guide-book."— Western Morning Newt. 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE COUNTY 

OF DERBY. 

With full information relative to the principal Places and 

Objects of Interest therein. 

By J. c. COX, 
Author of M Xotes on the Churches of Derbyshire." 

With Map. 

" The guide is excellent, and one of the best and most sensible ever written 
to help the tourist in his rambles through one of the most attractive counties 
in Kngland."— Manchetter Examiner. 

M We can welcome the compact and useful guide before us, as one which will 
be invaluable to the tourist among our beautiful dales. When we say that it 
has been written and compiled by Mr. J. C. Cox, we give the readers every 
guarantee for the accuracy of Its contents. The guide is a work of interest for 
general readers, and we cordially commend it to their 6tudy. There is a 
useful map appended." — Derby Timet. 
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TOURISTS' GUIDE TO NORTH DEVON 

AND THE EXMOOR DISTRICT. 



" The high praise with which we welcomed Mr. Worth's Guide to Sooth 
Devon has since been verified by local experience of its utility. The same 
trustworthy companion now Introduces us to the Northern Coast, which 
possesses no less attraction for the tourist. As a faithful guide to the visitor 
who wishes to omit nothing that deserves attention we certainly commend this 
little book." — Academy. 

M The author has hit the mark he rimed at, which was to give the tourist the 
greatest amount of practically useful information condensed Into the smallest 
compass. It is well and cleverly done from beginning to end, and will be 
worth all its cost when put in the corner of the bookshelf after the tour is over, 
as a book of reference." — Western Timet. 

M Mr. Worth is a prince amongst ltinerists. His routes are clearly laid down, 
and his descriptions of places and objects to be seen are both entertaining and 
concise."— lAeds Mercury. 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO SOUTH DEVON : 

BAIL, RIVER, COAST, AND MOOR. 



Author of " History of Plymouth," ■■ 1 he Progress of Mining Skill in the West 

of England," Ac. 



"A very well- written, [compact, and instructive guide, which embodies 
all the information the tourist can reasonably require with regard to the 
points of interest in the* district, and will enable anybody who follows the 
course it suggests to see a great deal in a comparatively short space of time." — 
Scotsman. 

",I t is the Guide for! toe tourist— compact— easily going into the side pocket, 
precise, giving just that information which is needed to secure intelligent 
enjoyment. Moderate in price, audi above all accompanied by an excellent 
map." — Torquay Timet. 

"The information it gives is full without difTnseness. Distances are clearly 
stated, and the names given of hotels, places of interest, with their historic and 
other associations, as they are reached on the route,"— Leedt Mercury. 
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By R. N. WORTH, F.GJS., &c., 
Author of - History of Plymouth," &c, &c 



With Map. 



By R. N. WORTH, F.G.* , &c 



With Map, and Plan of Exeter Cathedral. 
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TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE COUNTY 

OF KENT. 

Containing full information concerning all its favourite Places 
of Resort, both on the Coast and Inland, with General Descrip- 
tions of the County, and instructions respecting Excursions by 
Railway, Steamboat, and Road. 

By G. PHILLIPS BE VAN, F.GJ5., F.S.S. 
With Map, and Plana of Canterbury and Rochester Cathedrals. 

"There is perhaps no other county which offers so many interesting and 
attractive, as well as easily accessible spots to a London holiday-maker as 
Kent, and a cheap and portable guide-book such as Mr. Be van's will be welcome 
to this class/' — Saturday Review. 

"The attention of the traveller is directed to all that is worth seeing. A 
valuable little work, containing full information concerning ail the favourite 
places of resort in the county, both on the coast and inland."— Keble'i Margate 
and Rams gate Gazette. 

" Mr. Bevan's Handbook may be safely recommended as a pleasing companion 
to all who may chance to travel through Kent, and as a very useful guide to the 
lovers of ancient architecture.' '—Academy. 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE COUNTY 

OF NORFOLK. 

With some Preliminary Remarks as to its Natives, their Names, 

Superstitions, and Peculiarities. 

By WALTER RYE. 
Editor of the « Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany." 

With Msp, and Plan of Norwich Cathedral. 

Mr. Rye is an excellent guide. He teems with reminiscences of all kinds- 
historical, antiquarian, biographical, anecdotal. Norfolk abounds with objecta 
of interest to the intelligent visitor, whom Mr. Rye is prepared to tell all about 
them ; at the same time he does not forget to inform the visitor how best to get 
about the county and where he is likely to find the best fare." — Timet. 

" Containing a number of capitally arranged excursions by road or rail, and 
an interesting chapter on the celebrities, the dialect, and the traditions of the 
old ' North Folk.' tF - Graphic. 

" Mr. Rye's Guide is really a charming little volume, cheap, very handy, very 
readable, and very complete. It is sure to command an enormous sale among 
excursionists on the Great Eastern line." — Norfolk Chronicle. 
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TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE COUNTY 

OF SURREY. 

Containing full information concerning all its favourite Places 

of Resort. 

By G. PHILLIPS BEVAtf, F.G.S., FAS. 

With Two Maps. 

"Mr. Bevan performs bis task in a complete and business-like style. He 
wastes no words, gives the tourist ail the information he can possibly need. 
A pedestrian with this little book in his pocket can scarcely make a mistake in 
his choice of excursions, and if he consult with sufficient care the two admirable 
maps, he is not likely to go astray."— Spectator. 

" We have submitted to a close scrutiny his directions as to certain districts 
in which we have resided for years, and we have never caught him tripping in a 
matter of any consequence." — Saturday Review. 

*< Very carefully compiled, the general description and means of getting at 
• the various places of interest being given with a conciseness which earns oar 
hearty approval. The tourist who bends his lootsteps Surreywards will find 
it one of the most valuable and portable guides we ever remember to nave aeen." ' 
— South London Gazette. 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE COUNTY 

OP SUSSEX. 

Containing full information concerning all its favourite Places 
of Kesort, both on the Coast and Inland. 

By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.AJS., 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of " A Handbook lor Eastbourne," kc 

With Map, and Plan of Chichester Cathedral, 

" The information is skilfully condensed and well arranged. The road excur- 
sions are all planned on the assumption that the tourist starts from one or the 
(Hher of the watering places of the coast. The indexes, however, enable a place 
to be found in a moment wherever be may be."— Daily Sews. 

« An excellent guide to Sussex, the value of the work depending net only on 
the accuracy and completeness of the information the book contains, but aleo 
upon the arrangement which has been carried out. In tbte respect Mr. Cham- 
bers has effected a great improvement on the large number of guides published. 
His arrangement may be termed a thoroughly practical one."— Brighton Gazette. 

M Mr. G. F. Chambers' 1 Sussex ' is one of the best books of the kmd we have 
seen, it is concise, but omits no information that may be of use or interest to 
the traveller, and leaves no place to which historical, antiquarian, or other 
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TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE EAST AND 
NORTH RIDINGS OF YORKSHIRE. 

Containing full information concerning all the favourite Places 
of Resort, both on the Coast and Inland. 

By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.&, F.S.S. 

With Map, and Plan of York Minster. 

"Will bo found thoroughly useful and nearly exhaustive and full of all 
sorts of interesting jottings about the various places to or by which he takes 
his friend the tourist." — Timet. 

''Contains a large amount of valuable information concerning all the 
favourite places ot resort in the two Ridings. A map adds to the value of the 
book, which is an admirable work of its kind, the manner in which the matter 
is condensed showing rare power in the putting of a vast mass of facts into 
a very small compass." — Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

** All that can be desired in respect of portability and conciseness of descrip- 
tion. It contains a well-written description of the Ridings, and further, in 
connection with excursions to places of note, gives ample details upon 
matters which a tourist ought to know if he is to have the full benefit of his 
excursions.* '—heed* Mercury. 



TOURISTS GUIDE TO THE WEST 
RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 

Containing full information concerning all its principal Places 

of Resort and Interest. 

By G. PniLLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., F.S.S. 
With Two Maps. 

" These are very handy little guide-books (and we have tested them in the 



traveller or pedestrian can wish to know; indeed the directions for the 
touriet are more precise and practical than those usually given in more 
elaborate works."— York JJerald. 

"The information concerning every place of note within Its boundary is 
concise and thoroughly to the point. It is well arranged, handy, 



" Neat, compact, interesting, and cheap, this will be found the most reliable 
work that could be in the hands of those who desire to know the leading 
features of the principal places of resort in this division of 
excursions by road and rail are admirably 
will be generally conceded. "Sheffield Fost. 
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TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH 

LAKE DISTRICT. 

By H. L JENKINSON, F.R.G.S., &c, 

Author of Practical Guides to 44 North Wales," "The Isle of Man," "The 

Isle of Wigh t," &c. 

With Map. 

" Jenkinson's Practical Guide to the English Lakes la too well known to 
need any introduction from us ; but some of our readers may be glad to learn 
that the same experienced and trustworthy writer has been employed to 
condense his advice into one of these little volumes. For this last series, in 
addition to its other merits, has the advantage of costing only two shillings 
each. Nothing so useful and convenient has been hitherto produced for the 
exploration of our native land."— Guardian. 

" In a neat and comprehensive form, this volume will be found to satisfy the 
wants of tourists who may desire to cover the largest area in the shortest time, 
and not miss anything by the way." — Liverpool Albion. 

* Very full of information, admirably arranged, supplied with maps, indexes, 
&c, and not too large to carry with comfort In a breast pocket."— Birviingham 
Daily Pott. 

"This convenient and trustworthy volume deserves every success."— 

^4 0^1 ci^Jrt • 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE CHANNEL 

ISLANDS. 

JERSEY. GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, SARK, HERM, and JETHOtJ. 

By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 
With Map. 

" It is clearly and sensibly arranged, and the information just such as most 
visitors are likely to seek after. No more delightful quarters are to be found 
on or near these coasts than these remnants of our French possessions in which 
to spend a holiday, possessing as they do much of the beauty of the southern 
mainland, a delightful climate, with the bracing sea-breezes all round. The 
publication of this extremely useful little guide, full as it is of all kinds of 
practical information, will be likely to increase the number of visitors to these 
gems of ocean."— Time*. 

"Here in the compass of 116 small pages, general information as to the 
principal objects and points of interest is arranged to suit the convenience of 
those who can afford to spend but a short time in the islands, and to such 
persons the work will bo welcome."— A then&um. 

"Contains much valuable information, and is a most readable little book to 
anyone who may not have a thought of visiting the Islands, but to the tourist 
it would be simply invaluable."— Liverpool Albion. 
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TOURISTS' GUIDE TO HAMPSHIRE. 



INCLUDING THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 



By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., F.S.S. 



With Maps, and Plan of Winchester Cathedral 



" A cheap and portable guide-book seems a fitting accompaniment to a cheap 
tour, and the Editor has endeavoured to produc one which shall fulfil this 
purpose, while it directs the attention of the tr.>\ oiler to all that is best worth 
seeing. Superfluous description has been avoided, the object of the work being 
merely to denote the leading points, and thus not to encumber the tourist with 
unnecessary remarks, which entail a more or less bulky volume."— Preface. 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO SOMERSET- 

SHIRE. 

By R. N, WORTH, F.G.S , &c. 
With Maps, and Plan of Wells Cathedral. 



" This Guide embraces within its scope the whole of the County of Somerset, 
with the City of Bristol, which, although territorially independent of either ot 
the counties on whose borders it lies, must find a place in any complete 
Tourists' Handbook for either Somerset or Gloucester. 

" Beginning with Bath, the different sections have been so planned as to form 
a complete circuit of the county, and to tit in at Bath and IVmplecombe 
respectively with the Great Western and South- Western routes from London. 

" As in his other 4 Guides,' it has been the aim of the writer to seek in the 
first place practical utility; and although the multiplicity of points and objeciH 
of interest which ' pleasant Somerset ' possesses have compelled conciseness, it 
is hoped that no feature of importance has been overlooked, and that th.« 
• Tourists' Guide to Somerset* may be lound worthy of the same kind praise as 
the « Tourists' Guides to Devon.'"— Extract from, Preface. 
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TOURISTS* GUIDE TO DEVONSHIRE- 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 

By R. N. WORTH, F.GJS^ fcc, 

Author of the u Histories of Plymouth and Devonport," u West Country Gar- 
" " - The Progress of Mining Skill in the West of England." ** Guide 
to the Three Towns," "Guide to Falmouth," fcc., be. 



With Maps, and Plan of Exeter Cathedral. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd 



" Mr. Worth's excellent Guide to Devonshire has been republished, and forms, 
we think, «s good a Guide as the country possesses. Mr. Worth has a rart» 
faculty fur uniting the past and the present in his sketches of localities. 
Nothing is overdone, laboured, or. as far as we see, out of place. You refer to 
a pleasant sylvan scene, and find that Mr. Worth has peopled it with the ghosts 
of men and women who lived there in far-off times. You turn to a street in 
Exeter, Plymouth, or elsewhere, and find that the walls have a story. Altogether 
the work represents great labour and pains, and the public will be glad to have 
It In this form."— Western Daily Mercury. 



THE LINCOLN POCKET GUIDE. 

Being a Short Accouut of the Churches and Antiquities of the 
County, and of the Cathedral of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary of Lincoln, commonly called the Minster. 

By SIR C. H. J. ANDERSON, Bart 
Fcap. 8vo, with Map, Plan, and Illustrations of the Cathedral, 3s. 



•' Will, we believe, be of great service not only to strangers but also to Lin- 
colnshire people themselves. The ordinary guide-book tells of little except 
what is to be seen. Sir Charles Anderson, who knows every inch of the afeiro, 
has much to say of the associations of places, and many racy anecdotes to tell. 
Thus, though the book is small, it really contains more that is interesting and 
instructive than most volumes of double its bulk." — A thenamm. 

"The special attractiveness of this little book on literary and archaeological 
grounds m u> t not lead us to overlook its merits as a guide-book to the City and 
County of Lincoln. Even were these considerably less than they are, the fact 
that it is at present the only work which can be put into the hands of any one 
wishing to make acquaintance with this confessedly unpicturesque but singularly 
interesting portion of England, would secure it a welcome." — Saturday Itcvtew. 
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Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 

JENKINSON'S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 

WITH MAPS AND VIEWS. 



THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 7s. 

Or in Four Sections separately, viz. 

Keswick ; Windermere and Langdale ; Coniston, Butter- 
mere, and Wastwater ; Grasmere and Ullswater. 

Paper covers, 1*. 6d. each. 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, THE ROHAN WALL, 
AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 5s. 

NORTH WALES. 6s. 6d. 

Or In Five Sections separately, viz. : — 

Cheater; Llandudno; Bettws-y-Coed and Snowdon; Dol- 
gelly and Bala; Aberystwith and Llangollen. 

Paper covers, Is. 6ti. each. 

THE ISLE OF HAN. 5s. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 5s. 



Fcap. 8vo. 

JENKINSON'S SMALLER PRACTICAL 

GUIDES. 

WITH MAPS AND VIEWS. 



THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Paper cover, Is. 6d. 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, THE ROMAN WALL, 
AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. Paper cover, 2s. 

NORTH WAXES. Paper cover, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE ISLE OF MAN. Paper cover, 2*. ; cloth, 2«. 6<L 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Paper cover, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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THE ALPS. 

TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE UPPER ENGADINE. 

Translated from the German of M. CaviezeL With Maps, &c. Post 8vo, 
clotb, 5$. 

THE ZERMATT POCKET-BOOK ; a Guide Book to the 
Pennine Alps, from the Simplon to Arolla. Intended for the use of Moun- 
taineers. By W. M. Conwat. Demy 24mo, roan tuck, 3*. 6<i. 



BIARRITZ. 

GUIDE TO BIARRITZ AND BASQUE COUNTRIES. 

By Count Hexrt Russell, Member of the Geographical and Geological 
Societies of France, of the Alpine Club, and Societe Ramond ; Author of 
" Pau, and the Pyrenees," &c Crown 8vo, ctoth, with Map, 6*. 



BRUSSELS. 

FAMILY GUIDE TO BRUSSELS. Comprising Hints upon 
Hiring Houses, Furniture, Servants, Cost of Living, Education, and the 
General Information necessary for a Family purposing to reside in that 
City. By J. R. Scott, of Brussels. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4*. 



CANNES. 

VISITOR'S GUIDE TO CANNES AND ITS VICINITY. 

With Map, Frontispiece, and Tables. Post 8vo, cloth, U. 

DAVOS. 

DAVOS-PLATZ ; a New Alpine Resort for Sick and Sound 
in Summer and Winter. By One who Knows it Well. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
2*. 6d. 

NORWAY. 

THROUGH NORWAY WITH A KNAPSACK. New and 

Improved Edition. Wlih Notes on Recent Changes, and a Map. By W. 
Maitieu Williams, F.R.A.S., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Also, by the same Author, 

THROUGH NORWAY WITH LADIES. Post 8vo, cloth, 
with Map and Illustrations, 12*. 

PONTRESINA. 

PONTRESINA AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. By 

J. M. Ludwig, M.P., Resident Physician at Pontresina. With a Map. 
Fourth (Second English) Edition. Square 18mo, boards, 2t. 6d. 

BOOKS AND HAPS FOR TOURISTS. 

STANFORD'S TOURISTS' CATALOGUE. Containing 
a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best Guide Books and Maps 
suitable for the British and Continental Traveller; with Index Maps to 
the Government Surveys of England. France, and Switzerland. Gratis on 
application ; or, per post for Penny Stamp. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



A RIOH AMD INVIGORATING BALM FOR THE HAIR. 



Among the Numerous Preparations offered to the Public 

for Health and Comfort, 

OLDRIDGE'S 

BALM OF COLUMBIA 



Is pre-eminent, 
baving withstood 
all opposition and 
imitation for up- 
wards of sixty 
years ; and by 
the increasing de- 
mand for this 
famed Balm may 
be estimated its 
value and effi- 
cacy for 

Replenishing, 
Invigorating, 

AND 

Preserving 
the Hair, 

either from fall- 
ing off or turning 
grey. 




Tt imparts to 
the Hair a Bright 
and Glossy ap- 
pearance, frees 
it entirely from 
scurf, and will 
not soil the mo«t 
delicate fabric 
worn as head- 
dress " at home " 
^ ; y*nr in promenade. 

In the "nur- 
sery " its use is 
invaluable, as it 
forms in infancy 
the basis of a 
healthy and luxu- 
riant head of hair. 



Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers at 3s. 6d., 6*., & 11*. per Bottle. 



Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietors, 

C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 

22, Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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diagrams of Natural Jfisforg. 

These Diagrams, compiled by the eminent Scientific Men whose names are 
appended, are drawn with the strictest regard to Nature, and engraved in th> 
best style of art. The Series consists of Eleven Subjects, each arranged so that 
it may be mounted in one sheet, or be divided into four sections an<l folded in 
the form of a book, thus rendering them available either for Class Exercises or 
Individual Study. 

Price of each, mounted on roller and varnished, 6*. ; or folded in book form, 4*. 

L CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH FOSSILS. By J. W. 

Lowrt, F.R.G.S. Exhibits nearly 600 of the more prominent forms of 
Organic remains found in British Strata. 

II. CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH TERTIARY 

FOSSILS. By J. W. Lowrt, F.R.G.S. This Diagram illustrates upwards 
of 800 specimens of the Tertiary Formation. 

III. FOSSIL CRUSTACEA. By J. W. Salter, A.L.S., 
F.G.S., and H. Woodward. F.GS., F.Z.S. Consisting of about 500 Illus- 
trations of the Orders and Sub-Orders. 

IV. The VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By A. Henfrey. 

Arranged according to the Natural System, each Order being illustrated by 
numerous examples of representative species. 

V. The ORDERS and FAMILIES of MOLLUSC A. 

By Dr. Woodward. Represented in six classes: Gasteropoda, Pteropodt, 
Conchifera, Brachiopoda, and Tunicata. 

VI. MYRIAPODA, — ARACHNID A, — CRUSTACEA, 

— ANNKLIDA,-and ENTOZOA. By Adam White and Dr. BArmo. 
Illustrated by upwards of 180 examples, including Centipedes, Spiders, Crabs, 
Sand hopper:*, Seamice, Serpulas, Leeches, Arc. 

VII. INSECTS. By Adam White. Contains nearly 250 

drawings of the different Orders: Coleoptera; Euplexoptera ; Orthoptera; 
Thysanoptera ; Neuroptera; Trichoptera; Hymenoptera; Strepsiptera ; 
Lepidoptera; Homoptera; Diptera; and Aphaniptera, 

VIII. FISHES. By P. H. Gosse. Showing over 130 of the 
most conspicuous types, arranged in thHr Orders and Families. 

IX. REPTILIA and AMPHIBIA. By Drs. Bell and 

Baird. Contains 105 figures of the principal typical forms. 

X. BIRDS. By George Gray. Contains drawings of 236 of 

the leading Illustrative specimens. 

XI. MAMMALIA. By Dr. Bated. Exhibits 145 of the 

chief illustrations selected from the several Orders. 
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FALMOUTH. 

GREEN BANK HOTEL. 

This Hotel is beautifully sitnated, facing the Harbour, Pendennis and 
St. Mawes Castle, and is replete with every comfort for Families and Gentlemen. 
Very convenient for Boating and Fishing, there being a landing pier adjoining 
the House. 

Ladies' Coffee Room. Billiard Room. 

Posting In all its Branches. Charges Moderate. The Hotel Omnibus meets 
all Trains. Suites of Rooms reserved on application to the Proprietor, 

J. H. MITCHELL 

Omnibut to and from the Litard daily. 
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STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 



The attention of the feeble and those in failing health is particularly called to 
one of the greatest discoveries of modern times, known as 

LIE BIG'S CHEMICAL FOOD, 

OB 

WINE OF PHOSPHATES, 

a nutritious and invigorating Essence, highly recommended by the most eminent 
of the Medical Profession for the cure of Nervous Head, and Mind Complaints, 
Coughs, Asthma, and Incipient Consumption, Nervousness, Weakness, and 
Exhaustion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness of Breath, Headache, Depression, 
Palpitation of the Heart, Drowsiness, Iudlgestion, Singing Noises in tbe Head 
and Ears, Trembling, Loss of Memory, Want of Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains and 
Aches, Wasting Diseases, Loss of Energy, Impaired Nutrition, Inactivity of tbe 
Brain with dulness of perception and delusions, and all other low states of the 
system indicating the presence of disease, which if not attended to in time may 
become serious. 

TESTIMONIAL, from Sir CHARLES LOCOOK, 

Physician to the Queen. 

M I have for some years recommended LIEBIG'S CHEMICAL FOOD in cases 
of general ill-health with the most beneficial results. I find it to be a very pure 
preparation, containing, amongst other things, free and unoxldlsed Phosphorus 
highly diffused, and when persevered with has always seemed to give fresh life 
to the languid and exhausted, and health, strength, and energy. By its use the 
dull, the sluggish, the lazy and languid, arise in the morning well and refreshed, 
with an appetite for food, and tit for study, society, or business."— Charles 

LIEBIG'S CHEMICAL FOOD 

la the true strength giver and health restorer, nourishing both body and brain, 
supplying mental and physical power, and nerve and brain food. It is not at 
all like medicine, being entirely different to anything ever before Introduced to 
the public, and tastes like some balmy fragrant and delicious Nectar. 

LIEBIG'S CHEMICAL FOOD 

purifies and enriches the Blood, thereby rendering the skin clear and transparent, 
sharpens tbe intellect, strengthens the constitution, re-establishes the health, 
and thoroughly re-vitalises the system. 

Sold in bottles at 2m. 9d., 4«. 6d., and 11*., and also in 33*. and £5 cases. Any 
chemist not having it in stock will procure it to order, and there la a great 
saving in buying the larger sizes. 

Prospectus with Testimonials and Opinions of the Press sent free on 
application. 




To prevent confusion, when you ask for LIEBIG'S CHEMICAL 
FOOD *ce that you get it, as our Agents sell all our Nutritives and Pre- 
parations, which are numerous. Remember that LIEBIG'S CHEMICAL 
FOOD is a medicine sold in bottles and bearing the Government Stamp. 



Order of any Chemist. 



LIEBIG AND CO., 

WANDSWORTH ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 
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LYNTON, NORTH DEVON. 



THE R0YALCA8TLE FAMILY HOTEL 

Patronised by H.R.H. thk Prince op Wales and other Members 

of the Royal Family. 

One of the Finest Sea and Land Views in the World. 

The above Hotel enjoys the most pleasant and commanding situation in the 
neighbourhood, embracing in panoramic succession complete and uninterrupted 
views of the Bristol Channel, Welsh Coast, Tors, Valleys of the East and West 
Lynn, and the far-famed Valley of Rocks, kc. Being entirely surrounded by its 
own grounds (12 acres), and removed from the main road, Visitors can at the 
same time enjoy the retirement and comforts of a private house with the advan- 
tages and conveniences of a first-class Hotel, recently and extensively enlarged 
to meet the requirements of modern society. It is also central, and within easy 
distance of all places of interest in the vicinity. Strict attention combined with 
moderate charges. Private Sitting Rooms, new, elegant, and superior; Table 
d'Hdte; Coffee Room, Ladies' Drawing Room, kc, all overlooking the sea. 
New and excellent Stabling. 

In connection with this Hotel, and in the same extensive grounds, is a 
Private Hotel and Boarding House, also replete with every comfort and 
convenience for Families visiting this romantic neighbourhood. 

Post Horses and Carriages of every description. Coaches in the Season to 
Barnstaple, Ilfracombe, and Minehead. 

THOMAS BAKER, Proprietor. 



GREAT MALVERN. 



THE IMPERIAL. 

The attention of Foreign and Home Tourists seeking a 
salubrious and charming part of England is respectfully drawu 
to this Establishment, the largest and principal one in the 
district — comfortable, well appointed, specially adapted fur 
Family Residence, and the charges strictly moderate. 

TERMS— FROM £3 3s. PER WEEK, 

Including Bedroom, Attendance, Meals, and use of Public Rooms. 

Special arrangements marie with Families intending to 

reside for some time. 

THE NEW AND ELEGANT SWIMMING BATH, 

Part of a complete system of Baths in course of 
erection, IS NOW OPEN. 

Tariffs Forwarded on Application.' 
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NATIONAL LIFE ASSUBANCE SOCIETY, 

FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 



Head Office: 

2, KING WILLIAM STBEET, LONDON, E.C. 



ESTABLISHED 1830. 



President— Sir Henry W. Ttler, M.P. Vice-President— Jonx Chas. Salt, Esq. 



John Blundell, Esq. 
George Bcrnand, Esq. 
Harry Chubb, Esq. 
Joseph Collino, Esq. 
Thomas Curtis, Esq. 



R. P. Carew Hunt, Esq. 
Frederick Lock, Esq. 
John Nicholas, Esq. 
Henry Pollock, Esq. 
The Hon. Gerald C Talbot. 



The Premiums are moderate to begin with, and by the 
application of Profits, in Class B, are gradually reduced until 
they are extinguished altogether ; a result which, judging of 
the future from the experience of the past, may be expected 
to be attained in the cases of lives of medium age in about 
20 years from the time an Assurance is effected; after which 
the further profits assigned to a Policy are applied in making 
additions to the Sum Assured. 



ASSURANCE FUND - - - £770,000 

ANNUAL INCOME - - - 110,000 

CLAIMS PAID .... 1,520,000 

AMOUNT ASSURED - - . 2,460,000 



Full Prospectuses and further information may be obtained 
on application at the Head Office, or at any of the Society'* 
Agencies. 

HENRY JOHN PUCKLE, Secbetabt. 
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GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 



EPPING FOREST. 



Trains run every half-hour to Wood Street, and every 
hour to Chingford, from Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate, Bethnai 
Green, Cambridge Heath, London Fields, and Hackney Downs. 
Trains also run from Stratford to Wood Street and Chingford. 

Frequent Trains to Woodford, Buckhurst Hill, and 
Loughton, from Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate, Bethnai 
Green, Coborn Road, Fenchurch Street, Stepney, Burdett Road, 
and Bow Road. 

Cheap Excursion Tickets are issued to Chingford, Wood- 
ford, Buckhurst Hill, and Loughton, every Sunday and 
Monday during the Summer Season. 

The new Chingford Station is situate close to Queen 
Elizabeth's Lodge in the Forest. 

WILLIAM BIRT, 

General Manager. 

Liverpool Street Station, 1881. 



LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 

WATERLOO STATION LONDON, 

i The Shortest and Quickest Route to the South-West and 
West of England, Exeter, Barnstaple, Bideford ("West- 
ward Ho 1 "X Ilfracombe, North and South Devon, Bude 
via Holsworthy, Tavistock, Launceston, Plymouth, 
Weymouth, Bournemouth, Southampton, Ports- 
mouth, Stokes Bay, and Isle of Wight. 

Fast Expresses at Ordinary Fares, and Frequent Trains. 
CHEAP TOURIST AND EXCURSION TICKETS. 

Through Tickets in connection with the London and North- 
western, Great Northern, and Midland Railways. 

Regular Mail Steamships, via Southampton, to and from the 
Channel Islands, Jersey and Guernsey. Also Fast 
Steamships for Havre, Rouen, and Paris, St. Malo, Cher- 
bourg, Granville, and Honfletr. 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 

TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS. 

First, Second, and Third Class Tourist Tickets, available for Two 
Months, renewable up to Dec. 31st, will be issued during the Summer (May 2nd 
to Oct. 31st inclusive), at the principal stations on this Railway, to the Watering 
and other places of attraction in the WEST OF ENGLAND, including :- 

Clevedok. Exeter. Plymouth. Scillt Islands. 

Weston- super-Mare. Dawlish. Truro. Bridport. 
Minehead. Teigkmouth. Falmouth. Dorchester. 

Barnstaple. Newton Abbot. St. Ives. Weymouth, and the 

Ilfracombe. Torquay. Penzahce. Channel Islands. 

To North and South Wales, including— 
Doloelly. Llandudno. Carnarvon. Swansea. 

Barmouth. Penmaenmawr. Holyhead. Tenby. 

New 



To Buxton. Windermere. Scotland. 

Isle of Man. Scarborough. Whitby. 

To Brighton. St. Leonards. Isle of Wight. Margate. 
Eastbourne. Hastings. Kamsgate. Dover. 

And to Waterford. Cork. Lakes of Killarney. Dublin, etc. 

Passengers holding 1st or 2nd Class Tourist Tickets to the principal stations 
in the West of England can travel by the 11.45 a.m. Express train from 
Paddington, which reaches Exeter in four hours and a quarter, and Plymouth, 
in six hours and a quarter, or by the 3.0 p.m. Express train from Paddingtou, 
which reaches Exeter in the same time, and Plymouth in rii hours. 

For particulars of the various Circular lours, Fares, and other information, 
pee the Company's Tourlbt Programmes, which can be obtained at the Stations 
and Booking-offices. 

PICNIC AND PLEASURE PARTIES. 

From May 2nd, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Class Return Tickets, available for one day 
only, will be issued (with certain exceptions and limitations) at reduced fares, 
at all t he principal stations, to parties of not less than six 1st class or ten 2nd or 



To obtain these Tickets, application must be made to one of the persons 
named below not less than three days before, giving full particulars of the pro- 
posed excursion. 

EXCURSION TRAINS . 

at low fares will run at intervals during the season, to and from London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Worcester, Weymouth, West of 
England, N. and S. Wales, South of Ireland, and all parts of the Great Western 
system. 

Full Information as to Trains, Fares, Routes, &c, will be duly announced, and 
may be obtained on application to the Company's Superintendents: — Mr. A. 
HiKgins and Mr. W. A. Hart, Paddington ; Mr. J. Gibbs, Reading ; Mr. T. W. 
Walton, Bristol ; Mr. J. Campneld, Exeter; Mr. E. C. Compton, Plymouth; 
Mr. J. Peach, Penzance ; Mr. G. C. Grover. Hertford; Mr. J. Kelley, Chester; 
Mr. H. Hughes, Hlrmingbam; Mr. H. Y. Adye. Worcester; Mr. T. L Allen, 
Cardiff; Mr. H. Besant, Swansea; Mr. P. Donaldson, Pontypool Road (Mon.) ; 
and Mr. C. Boucher, Newport. 

J. G RIERJSON, General Manager. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 

12th international medal awarded. 

First Award for Chocolate and Cocoa at the Sydney Exhibition. 



FRY' S CO COA. 

FRY'S COCOA EXTRACT, 

Guaranteed Pure Cocoa Only. 
A perfectly Pure and Delicious Beverage, prepared exclusively 
from Choice Cocoa Nibs (deprived of the superfluous oil). 

" If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome 
preparation of Cocoa." — Fctod, Water, and Air, Dr. Hassall. 

44 Strictly pure, and well manufactured in everyway." — W. 
W. Stoddabt, F.I.C., F.C.S., City and County Analyst, Bristol. 

u Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has 
been extracted. ,, —CHAS. A. Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.I., Analyst 
for Dublin. 

J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL & LONDON. 



MONEY PROMPTLY ADVANCED 



Mutual Loan Fund Association 

(Incorporated 1850), 

On Personal Security, Bills of Sale, Leases, &c, at moderate 
interest. Repayable by Instalments, or as agreed. 
No Preliminary Fees. Forms Free. 



14, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.; 
38, Shit Street, Brighton ; & 160, St. Andrew's Road, Hastings. 

CHAS. R. WRIGHT, Secretary. 
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LETTS. 



A Large Collection of Views of this Neighbourhood, 
From One Shilling Each; 

ALSO OF VIEWS OF OTHER PARTS OF THE 

United Kingdom, Prance, Italy, Spain and Portugal, 

Norway, Switzerland, Egypt, 
Palestine, India, United States, English Cathedrals, 

Abbeys, and Castles, 

On approval, to double amount of cash sent. 



Lists on receipt of stamped addressed envelope to 

LETTS, SON, & CO., LIMITED, 72, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 

LONDON, E.C. 

Tourists, Travellers, and Others 

» 

Exposed to the sun and dust, will find 

Rowland's Kalydor 

Both cooling and refreshing to the face and hands. 
It allays all heat and irritability of the skin, 
eradicates eruptions, freckles, tan, and discolora- 
tion, and realises a healthy purity and delicacy of 
complexion. Sizes, 4*. Qd. and 8*. 6i. per Bottle. 

Kowland's Macassar Oil, 

An Invigorator, Purifier, and Beautifier of the 
Hair beyond all precedent. 

Rowland's Odonto, 

A Pearl Dentifrice for giving a pearl-like white* 
uess to the teeth and fragrance to the breath. 

SOU) BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, 
V Ask for "Bowland's" Articles, 
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WITH FULL VIEW OF THE GRAND OLD CATHEDRAL. 

Patronised by Best Families. Reduced Tariff. Every effort is made 
to ensure the unqualihed satisfaction of Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Handsomely Furnished Suites of Apartments. Ladies 1 Coffee Boom. 

HOT Ji-HTJD COLD BATHS. 
OMNIBUSES AND CABS MEET EVERT TRAIN. 

J. HEADON STANBURY, Proprietor. 



GOLD MEDAL, 



PARIS, 1878. 



JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 

CELEBRATED 

ST EEL PEN S. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

Every Packet bears 
the fac simile 
Signature, 





PENZANCE. 

QUEEN'S HOTEL 

(On the Esplanade). 

This magnificent Hotel has a frontage of over 1 70 feet, all the rooms of which 
overlook the sea. It is the only Hotel that commands a full and uninterrupted 
view of Mount's Bay. Penzance stands unrivalled for the variety and quiet 
beauty of its scenery, whilst the mildness of its climate is admirably adapted 
to invalids. Apartments en tuite. Drawing, Reading, Coffee. Billiard Rooms. 
Hot and Cold Baths. An Omnibus meets every train. Posting In all its Branches. 

ALEX. H. 11 OK A, Proprietor. 
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LAMPLOTJGH'S PYRETIC SALINE. 

Efifervesclng and Tasteless; forms a most Invigorating, Vitalising, 

and Refreshing Beverage. 

Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Indigestion, Con- 
stipation, Lassitude, Heartburn, Feverish Colds, and prevents and quickly 
relieves or cures the worst form of Typhus, Scarlet, Jungle, and other Fevers, 
Prickly Heat, Small-pox. Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various 
other altered conditions of the blood. 

Dr. Morgan :— " It furnishes the blood with its lost saline constituents." 

Dr. Turley : — " I found it act as a specific, in my experience and family, in 
the worst form of Scarlet Fever, no other medicine being required." 

A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. 

Notice my name and Trade Mark on wrapper of each bottle. 

In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2*. 6U., 4s. 6ci., lis., and 2U. each. 

H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 



ALIENS PORTMANTEAUS 



AND STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 

37, "WEST STRAND, LONDON 




New Illustrated Catalogues of other Articl es for Travelling, Post Free . 

NEW INN FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 

BIDEFORD. 

H. ASCOTT, Proprietor. 

This old-established and commodious Hotel and Posting House is pleasantly 
sltuated in an elevated and central part of the town ; commands extensive views 
of the River Torridge and surrounding country ; is eleven miles distant from 
the romantic fishing village of Clovelly, eight miles from the Hobby Drive, and 
three miles from Westward Ho ! . 

Private suites of apartments. Coffee, Commercial, and Billiard Rooms. 

Posting and Livery Stables. Omnibuses meet all Trains. 
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ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 



"A model of sanitary excellence." 
THE ILFRACOMBE HOTETL, 

Is on the verge of the Atlantic, in its own Picturesque Grounds 

of Five Acres. 

IT CONTAINS 250 ROOMS. 

The Charges are fixed and moderate, and there is a 

Table d'Hote daily. 
Every information wiU be afforded by the Manager, 

ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON. 

The attractions of Ilfracombe, and the places of interest in the neighbour- 
hood, point to it as the natural centre to be chosen by the Tourist who desires 
to see with comfort all the beauties of Coast and Inland Scenery which North 
Devon affords. There is also easy access into South Devon and Cornwall. 
The means of communication with Ilfracombe by Railroad and Steamboat are 
most complete. 

Tourist Tickets to Ilfracombe for Two Months are issued 

at all principal Stations. 



Swimming Baths in England. 



ROYAL BRITANNIA HOTEL, ILFRACOMBE. 

GOOD PUBLIC ROOMS.: MODERATE TERMS. 

ADDRESS— Til E MANAGER. 
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